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LIBRARIANS 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 

LIBRARY 




ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 


Applications are invited for a post or Assistant Librarian In a 
team which provides liaison, reference and information 
services for fee academic staff of the University. 

Candidates should have a good honours degree, a recognised 
professional qualification in llbrarlanshlp and a wide library 
experience. 

Salary will be within fee USS Senior Library Staff Grade IIA 
£0,O7O-£ 12,860 according to age and experience. 

Further particulars are available from: Mrs E. Taylor, The 
Recruitment Office (511/1) The Open University, PO Box 
75, Walton Hall, Milton Keynes MK7 6AL or Tel: Milton 
Keynes 663405. (There Is a 24 hour answering service on 
683868.) 

Closing date for application a: 27th August, 1982. 


BARKING COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 

LIBRARIAN - Grade AP5 


Salary Scale: £7,902 pa to S8.40B pa inclmfva 

(Salary award pending. I 

Commencing jiDfiil on Ilia scale will dapend apart quallllcallons and 
experlarice. 

AauttablyqiiaJlliod and experienced par son la required as soon 
as possible lo fill the post of Librarian to take Charge of the 
library service In this large technical college In North-Easi 
London. 

Appllcatlonforma and further details from: 

The Administrative Officer, Barking Callage of 
Technology, Dagenham Road, Romford, Ebbqx RM7 OXU. 
Please enclose foolscap S. A. E. Completed forms must be 
returned within 14 days of the appearance of this notice. 


London Borough of 
BARKING and DAGENHAM 
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LIBRARY 

ASSISTANT 

£ 5,600 


To undertake day to day running of book lending 
service, shelving, processing of new books and an 
library typing duties. 

We arc looking for an accurate worker, with 
some library experience and preferably an 
interest in film and television, and a broad 
knowledge nf its literature. 



Job description and application may be 
obtained from Personnel Department, 


127 Charing Cross Road, London 
WC2H 0EA. Tel: 01-437 435S. Closing 
dale 27ih August, 70S’, 




LONDON 


COVENTRY 


THE POLYTECHNIC OF 
NORTH LONDON 


f LAN CHESTER) 
POLYTECHNIC 


UDRARY AND 

INFORMATION SERVICE 


LIBRARY 


LIBRA R Y ASSISTANT 


£3 
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BOOKS & PRINTS 


ANY Amnrlran boohs, now or 
■»ut-nf-prlut. - Orsay Honks, 
afi-aa Eiiiotr Avmu«. rmo 
P ark. Now )crk, NY 11374. 
LI 16 


ARAB WORLD - CENTRAL 
ASIA - Rare anti out-of-prlni 


books. Catalogues available. 
David Lomon Ltd. 12 Suffolk 
Road, London. SW13 9NB, 
Tel: dl.743-0254. 


THE GRBENLIIT FORTNIGHT- 

LY. 1.000 old bauka In each 
lynuo. Sample copy free. Vlrla- 
ley's Banka. Ectlasfleld, Snef- 
riohl. LI 1 4 


31V B, 

LI 1 4 


BOOKS FOR SALE. Mlacol- 
lanaoua Including D- H- Lawr- 
ence and books In Ruaalan. 
Llat 163 1403 Items) from W. 


BALE 20 96 discount/Fridays 
and Saturdays In Aunust. 
Stevens Bookshop. 74 Fortune 
Oreen RU.. Wont Hampstead. 
NWS. 101-433 79431. L1I4 


Forster B3A. Stamford ^fljl^ 


N16. 


READY SBPTIMBBR. English 
Literature Catalogue IIO 
(over 1000 Itemii Includes 
English A Amnrlcan poetry, 
■rarto novels, theatre. Ulus- 
era loil and press books, scho- 


larly works, etc. 30p stamps 
Eric and Joan Steve i la, .74 


MIDDLE EAST C 'Slul»w|ll"N 
Is v in'll. — A . C ■ Hull' 

Hi,, In, <s Run, I . T« li ht-minlli. 
Mill, I n. 


Fortune Crnen Road. London 
N W0 . LI 14 


l risoiiinn. 
two referees. 


e-TSKMrtir™ ; 


BOOKS. Retiring? Moving? 
Thinning out? Slddeley and 
Hammond Ltd.. 19 Clnraiidon 
Street. Cambridge (02251 


Strscl. Cambridge lo 
330325. Give bnst prices 


BUSINESS 

SERVICES 



CHESHIRE 
COUNTY COUNCIL 
Chester College 
of Further Education 


DEPUTY 

COLLEGE 

LIBRARIAN 

AP3/4 


Candidates should be char- 
tered librarians. Salary in 
the range E5.052-E7.137 
according to experience etc. 
Application forms and further 
particulars from the Princi- 
pal, Chester College of 
Further Education. Eaton 
Road, Handbrldge, Chester, 
Cheshire. 


Tel: Cheater 677677. 

Closing date 25lh August, 
1SB2. 


EXPERIENCED GRADUATE. 
El-aacrolory seeks freelance 
typing. Tel. 01-947 7394. 

LI 23 


MANUBCRIPTS TYPED, trans- 
lations, from and Into French, 


■ RLIWI'BI OIIU IIIIU ri DIILIIi 

Spanish. Cnrinnn and Arabic. 
01-381 3669. LI 23 


M/S TYPING, aair correcting 
Goir Ball competitive rates. 
Fast reliable service. Ol- 
794 1931 any tlms LI 93 



IMMEDIATE ADVANCES 

(100 10 OftMO 
Writba la mil on icqunt 

REGIONAL TRUST LTD. 

II Dover Bt, Pkcsdllk, 
London WlA JRT. 

Piumsi 01-4BJ KM . 
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With effect 
from 

12 August 1982 
our new address will be 


Priory House 
St JoHn’s Lane 
London 
EC1M4BX 


Tel: 01-253 3000 
Telex: 264971 
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BOOKS from America nt pub- 
lished price. We ship world- 
wide. Sand orders — u.s. 
Book Overeean, F.O. Box 
9066, Great Neck, N.Y. 
11022 USA. L 1 34 


BRITISH LIBRARY n 

SripS:- VSL*&** 


MRS. CATHBRINB GROWS, 

Victorian authoreaa. 1970— 
1B72 — authentic Hkuiimm 

urgently required — G. Lnr- 
ken, 17 Fowler's Hill. Salis- 
bury. Wilts. LT 24 


BOOKS. Secondhand for sale on 


jjenerol subjects. Send for free 


n,i, - r . I. Clerks; Jordans, 
Pitney. Lsngport. Somerset. LI 14 


MANUBCRIPTS edited and In- 
dexed. catalogues and lists 
arranged and updated, by 
word processor. Microfilm 
raadBr available. Routledgs 
Assoclataa, 93 Woodhayes Rd, 
London 8WIB, LI 23 


MANUSCRIPTS, etc. typed on 
Word Procossor Central Lon- 
don. Tel. 01 -380 7076. LI23 


RBBEARCH Aselstnuca. transla- 
tion catuloiiuee. nrchlvna. ox- 
porlencad nuullfjeil stalT: Lou- 
- don end U.K. — Ruutladge 
Associates. 25 Vfoodhayee 
M«f.. Lunuaii 5.1V. 1 9. Phone 
. 01-447 5614. L12B 


WANTEDfur public reading, 
copy of a simple adventure 
alary — no sex. non violent 
wrlttnn ill tlia first nililAjr 
second parson plural. Rnaillnn 
time 10—13 ml nutah tu holtl 
the attention of children of ull 

W es. Box No. TLS 333. Thn 
mss Supplements HC 1 M 
4HX. Ll 24 
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Eugen Weber: reflections on Sorel 

Judging the death penalty 
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subscriptions 


The surest, most convenient way 
to get theTLS each week is to 
take out a subscription. Our new 
subscription service now located 
at the address below will provide 
all subscribers quickly and 
regularly with their weekly copy of 
the paper, which offers an 
incomparable guide to new and 
recent books published all over 
the world. New subscribers are 
invited to begin here, by filling in 
the coupon below. 


NEW SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
The following postal zones are listed for your 
convenience. If your country is not included, please 
contact your local postal authority to ascertain your 
correct zone as specif ied by the British Post Office. 

.. JUnUed Kingdom only by surface mail. 

' 6 months (26 issues) £12.50 
12 months (52 issues) £25.00. 

British Postal ZoneW including Algeria, Egypt, 

Saudi Arabia and United Arab Emirates. 

. 6 months (26 issues) £23.40. 

12 months (52 Issues) £46.80. 

British Postal Zone *B' including Argentina, Bermuda, 
Brazil, Hotig Kong, India, Jamaica, Kenya, Malaysia, 
Mexico, Nigeria. Pakistan, Singapore, South Africa, 
Trinidad and Tobago, Zambia, Zimbabwe. 

6 months (26 issues) £26.52. 

12 months (52 Issues) £53.04. 

British Postal Zone ‘C’ including Australia, China, 

Japan, New Zealand, Papua New Guinea, Philippines, 
Taiwan. 

6 months (26 issues) £29.12. 

12 months (52 issues) £58.24. 

Europe including Cyprus, Gibraltar, Malta. 

6 months (26 Issues) £20.80. 

12 months (52 issues) £41.60. 

By Air Freight. USA and Canada only 
£35.00 - $70.00 (US dollarsonly) per annum. 

.Please pend me The Tlrriies Literary Supplement I 

] O 6 months O 12 months 
I Please print 

| NAME 

I ADDRESS 

I I enclose my cheque for made payable 

| to Times Newspapers Ltd 

I Signature 

I Date.,. „ 

| Return this coupon toTImss Newspapers Ltd, 

! Supplements Subscription Manager, Oakflqld House, . ■ •’> ' 

I 35 Pexiymouht Road, Haywards Heath. ■ 
r f West Sussex RH163DH. : ... jj| 
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Power and the producers 


John Stanley 

The Sociology of VlrWe: The Political 
and Social Theories of Georges Sorel 

387 pp. University of California Press. 

m to” 1 

Georaes Sorel was born in Cherbourg, 
three months before the revolution ol 
February 1848 brought about the first 
of several violent political changes that 
he witnessed only from afar. He came 
of solid Norman middle-class stock, 
Catholic and monarchist; his mother 
was the daughter of a mayor of 
Barfleur, his father a businessman, 
compulsively honest and only 
intermittently successful. A first 
cousin, Albert Sorel. the historian and 
eventually President of the Third 
Republics Senate, would earn a place 
in the fourteenth edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica which, in 
1920, paid no attention to Georges. 
The blue-eyed, ruddy youth proved 
a fart-en-thime: he graduated with 
distinction from , the College de 
Cherbourg (1864), from the Ecole 
Polytcchnique (1867), which his two 
brothers also attended, and finally 
from the Ecolc des Ponts et ClwussCes 
( 1870), Just in time to spend the period 
of the Franco-Prussian war in Corsica. 
His career as an engineer was smooth 
and successful, its last thirteen years at 
Perpignan whence he retired in 1892- 
with the Legion of Honour, which he 
wore for the rest of his life - to buy a 
small house in Boulogne-sur-Seine, a 
convenient omnibus ride from ihc 
libraries and lecture-halls of the Left 
Bank. He was forty-five, he had 
enough money to subsist modestly 
until his death (in 1922), and he was 
happily joined to a woman whom he 
loved very much and whose death in 
1IN7 would leave this lonely mail truly 
bereft. He could henceforth devote 
himself to what a late letter to 
Benedetto Croce describes as the great 
concern of his life: ‘‘the historical 
genesis of morals”. 

This is the aspect of his work which 
John Stanley discusses clearly and 
cogently in a study that leads us from 
Sorel's earliest writings to his last, 
arguing for a consistency of motive and 
interest which other students of the 
man have inclined to deny. Much of 
Stanley's organization is reminiscent of 
the important 1962 study by Georges 
Goriely, Le Pluralisme dramatique de 


Georges Sorel\ but Goriely, displeased 
with his subject's later divagations, 
ended his book with the Reflections on 
Violence, when Sorel still had fourteen 
years to live. Stanley carries through to 
the end, and his contribution is the 
richer for it. On the other hand, 
Stanley, like most of those who have 
tackled this complex man, shows little 
interest in relating the theories - to 
which he does handsome justice - to 
the experience that generated them, 
other than intellectual; or the world in 
which they were supposed to fit. 

He devotes nine lines to (he woman, 
probably the only woman, Sorel loved, 
'‘the companion of 22 years of work", 
to whom he dedicated two books, 
including the Reflections on Violence, 
yet whom he never married. Pierre 
Andreu, to whom we all refer for 
information, tells us that Sorel's 
parents would not countenance his 
marriage to this Marie David, the 
daughter of poor peasants, a factory- 
worker, then maid in a Lyon hotel, 
where she nursed an ailing Sorel to 
recovery and a common-law marriage. 
We do not know whnt secret reticence 
or promise kept him from wedding her 
after his father's death in 1879, or his 
mother’s' death in 1887, which left him 
the small income that made him 
independent. But it is not beside the 
point that he sometimes used her name 
as a pseudonym, that (as Stanley 
mentions) she inspired his work; that 
(ns he does not) Sorel said he “worked 
to raise a philosophical monument 
worthy of her memory’’; and that - as 
lie once reflected - “it is thus that our 
intellectual life depends in large part 
on the chance of a meeting". 

Stanley could also have mentioned - 
but it is not his purpose - that the 
reaffirmation of morals, and hence 
their analysis, was very much <i la mode 
when Sorel's first attacks on 
intellectuals and on the ambient 
decadence were published in 1X89. 
Images of political opportunism and 
corruption run thick and fast 111 rough 
Sorel s pages, as through the 
contemporary press: the political 
industry, the mafia. Tammany Hall, 
politico-criminal associations, and so 
on, arc denounced with a virulence 
worthy of Karl Marx. Decadence - 
social, moral - increasingly fashionable 
since the 1820s, had figured 
prominently on the national agenda 
since the defeat of 1871. Its 
manifestations may have appeared, 
particularly striking in the 1880s (Le 


Eugen Weber 

Decadent itself appeared in April 18X6, 


proclaiming that “religion . marcs, 
justice, all decade |sic|"). So would the 
mounting tide of financial scandals, 
political crises and social unrest that 
seemed to confirm the deeny of social 
and individual coherence, but also of 
energy and will, disturbing to this very 
moral man. 



- and against - Renan ami Durkhcim. 
and the secularist. scientistic 
pretensions of those who try to found u 
social science. In The Trial of Socrates 
(1889) he attacks intellectual 
pretensions of superiority, apparently 
confirmed by the prestige of “Science*'. 
Why Socrates? because for Socrates 
“those who know" carry a spark of the 
divine that sets them dpnrt from and 
above ihc mediocre mass. Such alleged 
superiority makes democracy 
impossible, justifies oligarchy based on 
sophistry and artifice, and discourages 
high performance among common 
people. Socrates' pretension to 
“science” was more impressive and 
more politically effective than claims 
based only on the relativist rh clone of 
the sophists, nnd the arrogance of 
Socrates' followers anticipated the 
worst form of government: a union of 

« hers and politicians, in which 
o can afford to buy expertise 
share power with those able to acquire 
it. ana science becomes not u method 
of knowledge but n recipe for guining 
particular advantages. A govern me ill 
of shopkeepers and academies is worse 
than a government of sophists, been use 
it holsters sophistry with principle. If 
philosophy is uhnut theory, power is 
about practice. As professional 
politicians encouraged by ''principle" 
become more arbitrary, philosophers 
innocent of practical tics become more 


fellows, in one word, his virtues’*. 
Abstract intellectual constructs have 


nothing to do with virtue, which is 
integral to the productive life. No 
virtue grows from abstractions, no 
social heroism from bureaucratic 
institutions. Only producers can run a 
society where production takes place; 
for productivity suggests the action 
appropriate to it. in which a man can 
discover - and can forge - his virtue. 

The essay, written in the mid- 1880s. 
is interesting, but roughly cobbled 
together. Sorel later confessed to 
Croce that he found Le Provds. 
•■com posed in the provinces", poorly 
documented, vague on lots of points, 
ami mu to be republished. But it 
contains most of Sorel's major themes, 
reflects his critical strength, and also 
his style: vituperative, relentless and 
dour, with little c.irc for charm nr 
readability. 

It has been suggested that, ns a 
poly technician. Sorel would be 
unsympathetic to the professional 
intellect unis that the Snrhonnc ami the - 
Ecolc Nor male produced. But his 
abhorrence of abstraction extended to 
the rationalist tradition of the School 
itself: its Cartesian way of looking at 
the world in terms of niathemntical 
laws on whose understanding reason, 
order ami authority were based: its 
C'omlisi fondness Tot the elaborate 
tcchno-scicntific models Comte had 
described as positive philosophies; its 
aspiration to organize society by 
science: “a social physics" (hat. in 
Sorel’s view, led only to mandarin ism 
and stultification. 

Sorel found Descartes brilliantly 
reductionist; his creation “niiisiic", 
hence superficial; his heritage better 
suited to conversation than to 
scientific study: "a good iiUclleLi 
familiar with Cailesum reasoning 
could find an answer in anything”. 
Mathematics leads to explanations 
which reduce all phenomena u» 
general, uuivvisal laws, obscuring the 
particulars that are rvalilv. Total 
explanations Wad u» would-be nil a I 
societies and political systems. 

As his second published essay (1887) 
testifies, Sorel preferred the 
probnbilist approach of Cournot, for 
whom theories were simply convenient 
devices whose inherent" truth was 
dubious and. really, irrelevant; and 
(hut of J.-H. Poincurtf, the 
mathematician, who looked on 
scientific theories as useful concepts - 


utopian, less open In other opinions; 
alone with a sense of reality, freedom 
itself seeps away. But - Sorel liked In 
quote Vico - man knows only what he 
makes. When thought is abstracted 
from reality, polities loses its moral 
roots because its discourse (hen is 
based, and trims upon, abstractions. 

A social morality that is not lived, a 
morality that lias to lu- taught, will not 
hold. Morals that have to he argued, 
can also he argued away. The Sophists 
had disturbed traditional authorities 
and acceptances. Socrates, trying to 
restore these, weakened them tuitliei. 
His dialectical method could lead to 
qiicsiiiHiim' e\ ei\ thing. n>'i least rite 
Hassic value ?, .uni k-gUiiuuues. hence 
to an absence of moral certitude and, 
with the loss of certitude, "the 
principle of legitinincy disappears from 
law itself. 

Before Socrates, virtue was bom of 
experience. Man in his productive 
household, or in defence of his polis. 
discovered “his own best qualities: 
courage, patience, disregard of death, 
devotion to glory, and the good of his 


Georges Sorel 


Sonic, like Ernest Renan, reacted 
to an impression of Irivolitv, 
irresponsibility and immorality by a 
kind of quietism and tefusal »«l m« ml 
responsibility: “France is dying. Do 
not trouble her agony.” Others, like 
Emile Durkheim, insisted rather on 
“the ties that unite men” and affirm 
their solidarity. It was these ties and 
these dynamic forces that Sorel sought 
to identify, the criteria of n moral order 
which could combine traditional 
virtues and modern productivity. 

Sorel’s first writings, then, are about 
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Of, as he said, conventions - which system. A more realistic view of given. The social de ™ c rats are * 
only continuous testing could validate, socialism suggests the multi-class heirs of i royal bureaucrats £ Turgot a 
(Sorel ignored Poincare's remark, interpretation that can be found in fostered progressive chMgM), tneir 
when the latter testified nt the Dreyfus Marx's own Eighteenth Brumaire, ideology is a soporific, their democracy 


IIIWVI V atiuuiu uwrbi uh> hi/mhwu iv ua UIIIWl xiuumiiu. ihiijiuhii « — * , ■ r . 

moral sciences.) The Ecale Poly- national. unity over plurahty. Yet true popular 

tcclmique. said Sorel, had forgotten Its Ljke . flSS rc [ a >i ons economic power, as Sorel sees it, lies in plurality. 
origiiXurposc, and was the worse for re ,a tions are implex and will continue £3 

that. Tlie military engineers who SOi as j n sma || businesses or in fanning fr “„ s ^e S Sral 

founded it were after “rules practical {s i. v to SUEBCS . as Marx does the pluralism preserves cultural 
arufexact enough to resolve day to day „Jce£jJSy disappearance of small freedom; and he insists, with Proudhon 
problems'’. Their successors sought businesses or ofthe idiocy of rural -and Grainsci, and Alain de Benoist - 
universal truths. But society is about . f .j conflict exists and will continue that the cul [ urc ° f th f P e fP| e is more 
everyday problems, and universal RS«t bKlffi important that the rule ofthe people, 

truths suggest misleading utopias JJ^rtfiilar outcome, let alone the The importance of socialism lies in the 
which, like some sciences, consist cat V I j VS[n j c en£ i Q f capitalistic society, way it changes - or can change - an 
of clear propositions, logically ^ |^ nd of Hegelian ratalism that individual's ufeSo “everything that 
connected, claiming accuracy and j_ s _: red Marx's Etonian cuesses led tends t0 d,mm,sh , the , s P int °‘ 
efficiency, nnd tempting the vulgar to him and his followers to deify history as responsibility, the vajue. of personal 
absolute application. Human values do vi f orcc r u i history as we have di B nit y> the ener ffi' of initiative , must 
not lend themselves to the soft of mS" and be condemned. It is not force that 

scientific study that could extrapolate |h • ’ ■ | reason to think that the counts, but education: "the moral 
the future from what was or is, or relate j|j |lire . ordeiaria^rclolution will be formation of the working classes 
cause and effect with any confidence. ite d jf ferent fronl its predecessors. thr ? u 8 h P ers ? na! experience and with 
Science cannot probe the human ft, hi - L . h js not (0 say K thal Marx ' s a view towards self-government ;and 
conscience; history is not a science but predictl - ons shou | d be dismissed, but F h,s . ,s . to be doae trough modest 
an art of the imagination. |h at they shou | d be regarded as tactical institutions, organized by workers and 

Durkheim's attempt to transmute devices, “rhetorical artifacts, allowing wth no pretension to revolutionizing 

inrlitii/liial iniA n I n Map tka lira nf imurroe fhaf oluo on pcnwiallu tllC WOflCi* 


individual psychology into a larger the use of images that give an especially 
whole not identical to the sum of its clear impression of the social 
parts is unconvincing social alchemy, movement" - that is, as a myth. 
History is not asetofTnws, there arc no . . _ . . . . 

historical laws which determine effect ^, l } d ?° Sorel proceeds to analyse the 

from cause, there nre only hypotheses predictions away while affirming their 
about nil infinite complexity of causes. l .?. ctl ? n * usefulness, by attacking The 
If history can only predict the pnst, it W ta J? f . u , 'Progress (1906). 
follows - as Sorel argued contra Traditional historical thought tends to 
Durkltcim - that on the future we can pessimism: it records die complicated 
have only indeterminate (sic) views. c ' !,s , °' t motives and events, the 
expressed solely in the Innfiuaae of tension between what is and what 


clear impression of the social Such institutions- however exiguous 
movement - that is, as a myth. - were now at hand, since the law of 

And so Sorel proceeds to analyse the 18fr f hfld legated labour unions, and 
predictions away while affirming their ^?oo er ’.^ n .,° r ^ ni f a 1 . lons a PP eared >jj 
tactical usefulness, by attacking The ^ 8S8 with the first boMrrw diumva/f. 
Illusions of Progress (1906). ,b eir congress of 1892, the 
Traditional historical thought tends to fed e rat ion of bourses du travail had 
pessimism: it records the complicated re ( |? c ' e “ bloody revolutions from 
clash of motives and events, the which the bourgeoisie aione benefits 
tension between what is and what opting instead for a great refusal: he 


outside the purview of would-be ideals to dreary realities, and thus 
science now demoted to mere social Su Sg esls a plurality of experiences and of general strike might be only 
speculation. It SS&SS&ISSt possibilities. In tie seve, Keen, h and WiS 

to Marx's claim dint there could be n ^eenlh centuries, however, history 
science of society or of man as s !? ,ftcd fr , u,n ^'s cyclical to a linear 
predictive as natural science, that we y« w : ‘■T loUTed h V lh * concept of 
could produce a “natural history of in fi nit e imp rovement. Pessimism was 
tabonr to mulch the natural history of f e P* nc ^^ . by the belief that 
plants; and here Sorel quoted Marx ‘m perfections were no more than 
against the Marxists: "The social sctbacks on . ,he P" 111 t0 perfection 
revolution of the nineteenth-century pncc-mwtenous fate was supplanted 
cannot draw its poetry troni the past, by explicable history, and tragedy 
but only from the future." became a part of the great bcneficient 

mat soLiai (tor sorel, monij) scienic unH whni miahi m h„ 3n /i iu a 


economic aspects of historical bv U Lonianism ■’ 

development. He found Marxian belief y _ lQp , an sm 

inthe eventual abolition ofthe division . Th ? old pessimistic view of history - 

-or the burden -of labour, naive. Nor lbal is > of human destiny - did not 


did he find such a prospect desirable. 
Natural man. the lapsed Catholic was 
convinced, inclines to sloth and to 
routine. He can escape his own inertia 
only through “incessant labour", 
rather than through emancipation 
from it. Capitalist competition can save 


preclude improvement; rather, it made 
it more likely by approaching it 
piecemeal. It was the idea of progress 
that turned the idea of fractional 
improvement into a vast and 
totalitarian “science" of infinite 
perfectibility. Such notions, and the 


man escapes alienation by escaping and ? 
capitalism. Sorel's man escapes his suggesting 


;eneral irres 
tat one can c 


sponsibility 
do as one 


escape alienation, but combats it personal responsibility. Worse still, a 
through labour - a recipe very similar needless optimism, drawing on the 
to what the Republic's schools then idea of P ro gress for arguments, gains 


was an alternative to “political” 
revolution^: a pragmatic device within 
the workers’ competence and outside 
the realm of politicians' politics. It was 
also, for Fernand Pelloutier, the 
bourses' leader, and for Sorel, who 
never mentioned his name until 
Pelloutier was dead, a revolutionary 
notion equally powerful but less 
deadly than the old, that could 
mobilize mass sentiment, and lead 
decentralized unions to act without a 
central direction. This is where the 
hope for the future lay. 

Unlike the Marxists, Sorel had no 
interest in capturing the state (he doek 
not think that leads to its abolition), in 
catastrophic revolution (one more 
blood-bath for the people), in one 
more stage of political continuity 
between an old ruling class and a new. 
The more social reforms seek to lull the 
working class, the more important it is 
for socialists to counter the reformist 
image of progress with an image of 
catastrophic revolution. The general 
strike fits this need perfectly, because it 
aspires to be both total and 
economical; and Stanley reminds us 
that economy of violence, not violence 
itself, was Sorel's chief concern. 
Instead of a brutal revolution that 
accomplishes little, Sorel would have 
the proletariat “walk away" from the 
state, concentrate its energies on new 
institutions which would radically 
decentralize the authority structure 
(“divide France into a dozen 
independent states and abolish Paris!”) 
while preserving the technological and 


taught. over pessimistic realism. economic advances capitalism brought 

Stanley makes clear that Sorel ; In this view, whatever change of ?! JJJfJ: '^ er . e JJ al happen, producers 
disliked the Marxians not only because rrf g*me occurs is seen as a step on the t0 the Tf? lv f s » would 

their thinking was fixed, hence road 10 progress. Ancien regime. SJ5J* If-reliance, would be free to use 
eventually reactionary; hut also liberal democracy, social democracy. ,aeircreatlv dym a ronstant renovation 
because, resolutely intellectual. they ar , e . sim ply parts of a continuum in ™ J.- ■ econom . v - That ls what the 
remained just as resolutely out of touch which progress remains the ideology of P“!! . ! flns ' especially socialist 
^tiironcreteerohon'ilcdevelopmdnis. ‘ the . fuie f S • of \Wt moment . Whoever ; pohticiana, -prevent. 
and looked largely to the sintc for the these may be, the state's !■ — Just as the state maintains its 
solution of their problems. If Mnrx enn administration grows stronger, civil supremacy through the ideological 
claim that economic developments servants perpetuate themselves as part eyewash of progress, demagogic 
have made the world ripe for °* “*e dominant classes. In this as In lenders appeal to tne masses with trie 
revolution. Snxcl can claim that wc do other mailers, current democracy is no ideological hogwash of distributive 
not need the state to reinforce more than the corrupt caricature of the justice, appealing to envy, to greed to 
economic claims. True, social [wcicii rf&hne- The vulgarization of the desire for vengeance - “a sentiment 
revolution is not achieved through the * nowlcdgc has not led to Better choice . of. ext raordi nary power especially wl th 
state, but through productive 4 ' r morc effective control, of alleged the weak". This is whHt Jautes had 


constructs of primitive Christianity and 
of the Reformation, expressions of the 
will, and mythical constructs as much 
as the general strike. Christianity 
became an institution when existing 
morals adjusted to it, and it udjusted to 
existing morals. But true Christianity 
and true socialism share an ethic of 
self-sacrifice and ceaseless struggle in 
which virtue and nobility of spirit far 
outrank the aspiration to justice or 
comfort. More important, religion 
suggests that certain ideas nre - 
impervious, beyond rational thought, 
immune to criticism. Like ration- 
alist socialism, rationalist liberal 
Christianity is vulnerable to ideological 
analysis. Myths are irrefutable, and 
this is what makes them a historical 
force. 

As Eduard Bernstein had said, 
whom Sorel cited with approval: "the 
movement is everything, the end is 
nothing”. So the progressive illusion 
that .tne end justifies the means 
because the end is certified, is now 
replaced by a rebellion in which means 
become the end and the rebellion is 
everything. 

Revolution becomes pure and 
simple revolt, and Sorel points out with 
satisfaction that this leaves no room for 
sociologists, for fashionable friends of 
social reform, or for intellectuals bent 
on thinking for the proletariat. The 
proletariat can fight its own fights, and 
the myth is the labarum behind which 
they march to battle - to action, 
without which there can be no success. 
Attempting to predict the lineaments 
of success, of socialism achieved, is as 
foolish as pretending to fix the date of 
its coming. In any case, socialism “is 
not outside us; it is in our hearts”: a 
mentality, a surmounting of our 
sluggish “natural nature” , a moral 
transformation that would reintroduce 
creativity into our daily lives. 
“Socialism is a moral question." 

Sorel's workers do not rebel against 
poverty, but against the failure of the 
economic system to live up to its 
potential. His criticism of tile capitalist 
class is not based on distributive 
injustice, but on the view that 
capitalists inhibit productivity. 
Intellectuals and politicians, too, 
are worse than useless: counter- 
productive, because men who make 
nothing do not know how to unify 
theory and practice. But the violence 
to be wrought against them will be as 
little violent, as little destructive, as 
circumstances permit. Violence is to be 
sublimated towards labour and 
practical activity. When the moment 
comes, workers will simply turn their 
backs on all parasites and carry on on 
their own. Meanwhile, each particular 
strike, however minor, can become a 
partial rlcorso, a tiny renewal of history 
and a mini-restoration of heroic values, 

. which would contribute to “the 
accumulated vision on which the myth 
of the general strike must be based”. 

Unfortunately, at least for Sorel, 
even while Reflections on Violence wus 
being written and published, the 
bloody strikes and clashes of 1908 were 
washing away the poetic character and 
stoic heroism attributed to strikes; and 
union activity turned more to raising 
wanes than towards autonomy, The 
proletariat was becoming bour- 
geoisified, its leaders, as one of them 
declared, reading not Sorel but 
Alexandre Dumas. The old republican 
grande bourgeoisie was being replaced 
by an intellectual caste, a dictatorship 
of those “bohemians" whom Mure hnrf 


disguise, exacerbating the ^ 
crisis of authority bv emnffi® 

government whose oririnaiXS 


51FTr°3!T-"S 

republicanism reduced to bureS 
administration, monarchism 
to meritocracy: nothing fifaS 
success, P6 gU y tried to nZ 
republican morality by coS 
heroism and national tradition iS 
the mystery of Christian faith- * 
more myth that would shatter k 
experience, just as Sorel's frieodsfo 
did. Maurras lost Sorel's resweih 
putting politics first, that 
his own mystique and red*™ 


monarchism to meritocracy S«3 
drew Pdguy's ire by slipping into the 


of those “bohemians" whom Marx had 
once denounced in Louis-Napoleon's 
government and whose final triumph 
Sorel deplored in the "Dreyfus 
revolution”: - the decay of the ideals 
and flan of the late 1890s into the 
sophistries and compromises of 
Dreyfusism in power, and guzzling at 
the trough. Disgusted and dismayed, 
Sorel turned to other, potentially 
invigorating enthusiasms. Like 
religious faith, national myths emerged 
from poetic language and shared a ■ 
certain invulnerability; and in the 
Action Francaise Sorel thought he 
recognized "tne only serious national 
around. He did not know 
.j u . n ‘ ot L ca ! :c whether Maurras 
could bring, back a king to France. 
But the sharp-quilled Provencal 
confronted "the dull aqd reactionary 
bourgeoisie", shaming them with their 

dSL nnd f ^ n « Sive them a 
doctnqe .for .action. , , Maurras V 
monarchy lyas as much a myth as the 

antiapatioii;. Tnls' seenjdd • briefly 

S c l!i n8, unti * turned out 

to be no more; than, Bqnapartispi. in.: 

v ’•->! vj .i*'* t 

j 1 :• ' 


economic claims. True . social m|c icn regime. 
revolution is not achieved through the knowledge Has ri 
state, but through productive ° r roorc effccti 
processes, Real Marxists who wnni to “representative- 
transform tire political order should people are decl 
turn to economic solutions, not h 01 * 1 arc domin 
political ones. Instead of this, itlte Nothing is m 
Suciiil-Dcmuc ratic lenders - a democracy, 
bourgeois oligarchy of demagogues - intellectual -■ « 
concentrate on spreading legends that re&sionals'', . tr 
reduce , their social programme to accessible only 
formulas of class war. revenge and exploit the: pro 
"creative halted?. The more reformist As one ffis 
their deeds, the more revolutionary- legitimized ;bi 
their winds. But socialism -“is not a mutation . . is ' 
closed arena in which only workers and . Improvement 
bosses struggle". Such ;a reductive. Improvement; 
catastrophic concept turns capitalists lutionallzcd.' . 
EMf proletarians into abstractions ~ ' discouraged, r 
-,v?s hiuchanisms in the economic fnto a pfOCCsS 


Iris, tiie Nothing is more aristocratic than more creative motive: “Men who 
- a fSSSSh' ^5 "oji^arehy of participate in great social movements 
sooucs- intollectiial and political pro- represent their immediate action in the 
nds that ressionas .. trained in institutions fo™ of images of battles that would 
nniq to accessible only to t Ha few, continues to assure the triumph of their cause I 
tiae and exploit the productive masses. propose to call these constructions 

ejormlsi As one Tfgimc after another is my te : lh , e syndicalist general strike 
utlonary legitimized ; by history, as everv nnd “arx s catastrophic revolution are 
is not a ; mutation . is taken to . reflect .."JP* -social poetry thatcan inspire 
kers and improvement of -ri : move ... towards: : prepare for ri battlfe to desfrov 

jducuyc, Improyemem; • .chphfic is (risti-- — 

unilRluK . tnlinniillTnH ” - nuMilnilnrfn... -'—i'- 


— » ■ - *>:»• ■* • • •: if.' : , 


vulgar antisemitism he had himsdf 
explained in 1900 as the natural drifts 
popular revolt when moral tradiiima ■ 
lacking. (^Just as perceptively, he hid 1 
added that its future could well bi 1 
greater than many then beliendli , 
Appropriately, by then, Sorel fej 1 
exhausted all possible rlcorsl, andco 
longer believed in a regeneration of fa 
French spirit. The Socialists nm 
“dead and buried”, the Syndicate 
“impotent", the royalists had ta 
written off. Bergson was "exhausted'. ' 
his philosophy fallen into “platitudes’, 
Claudel and Pdguy were "efi$ ; 
spirits". There was ^nol a sindena 
with something serious to say . 

The Reflections on Violence hi] 
denounced a situation where iL* 
ideology of a timorous humaiuUnu 
middle class, professing to haw free! . 
its thought from the conditions do 
existence, is grafted onto & 
degeneration of the capitalist ^slem'- 
Only one thing could hall (heron 
great foreign war, which might rcnr. 
lost energies". But, when the v 
came, the embittered old man did t’ 
have one good thing to say about t 
about the reduction of Allied ideoW- 
to demagogy l what could you eqe 
from political pollution?), or abocdi 
peace treaty in which he saw i 
triumph of demagogic plutocracy. A' 
nothing appeared to rekindle htyv • 

Stanley shows that, while Sow- 
interest in Fascism and Bolshevism w 
real, his sympathy for them 
mitigated. He did not think muco c- 
Fascist myth, nor of Fascist vmtwc- 
which did not tend to destroy the suit 
he was uncertain about Mussafi 
“Doesanyone know where he iswwti 
In nny case, he will go far." 
was morc intriguing. Its revd^ 
seeming to demonstrate uat a 
exceptional act motivated oy 
powerful myth enables a moven« ; 
‘‘force" history. But the 
experiment would he tesW 
whether it could construct a rep > 
of producers, capable of embody 
economy ns progressive « 
capitalist democracies . W®* 
died, in 1922. he knew this vat 
be. Bolshevism had failed 
the peasants’ “instinctive fepWF^, 
for collective work, had newt re 
the traditional abse ntee**^ ,, 
Russian workers, had 
terrible diminution a,e P r ^j,-( 
of labour. Wha( could y°« 
people who condnnta * fJJ 
theology and history? ^ 
once wrote, it was the Wand^^ 
condemned to rove w[ ,bou re t a ij 
symbolized the highest 
aspirations. 

Self-contradictory, ^J^Lsei i 
conclusive, here was a cnW 
the critic’s fate of being W® -j. 


own petard. He Bas bew^y 
characterized as a propheb* j . 
of relativity (Humphrey), 


of relativity (Humphrey^ 
fanaticism (Lytle), . a 
conservative (Freuod] 
defender of liberty (GWieoy- . ^j, 
Lichtheim has 

libertarian -who Mjg^jgS 
Marxist doctrine SSfa 
idealteni. 


reality. Stanley 

Sorel’s concern ^ 

almost the sarrie 

also insisted on the 

moral commitment; rf 

is an integral jgSSw 

convincingly so iWe tga 

crafted 

no . fonder dt m'SSSsWdsvR 


poudreux . H ; 

Impressed byiwftWSJj 
Stanley 
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Two poems by 

The Lay of Wystan 


(Two Frngmcntg from the Icelandic) 


Fragment t 


Not In the war slain, eastwards came Wystan, 
Wilfully wanton with charming Chester, 

Fair and young, fate to endure. 

For some weeks sat they, harmonious house-guests, 
Pampered and peaceful in Paulton’s Square. 

The weather-wise hunters, Wystan, Chester, 
Returned from the hunt. Great Wystan of Wolfdale, 
A Lord of London, the bane of fell dwellers , 

Bold with his blood-worm 2 to boys of Berlin, 

Now rested he fairly In 1946. . 

On the lone island they lay together, 

Oliver the thrall who hefted them house-room. 

Pair and young, fate to endure, 

Free from skulduggery of the Skjdldungs. 

Breakfasted they In their rueful raincoats. 
Dressing-gowns as Yggdraiil undreamed-of. 

Fair and young, fate to endure. 

Their big white feet were gleaming wonders. . . 


Fragment 2 


Wystan of Wolfdate, cottagcd in Christ Church, 

Disgusted the dons with his myths of man-love. 

Bored they were, it was blatant buggery: 

"Where are my boys? What has befallen them?” 

His speech in the din-world J of the Christ Church Common Room 
Was vivid with buggery and sweet vermouth, 

Wystan the warrior lamented loudly: 

"Learn me, Vdlund, lord of the elves: 

Where are my boys? What has befallen them?" 

A high-born elm, an idol of fortune. 

Hailed with many a hornful of mead. 

Highly and holily his runes were rated, 

But Wystan of Wolfdale lay miserable, his mate gone. 

On Middle Earth unmatched but by misery mastered. . . 


1 killer of giants (an epithet of Thor) 
*sword 

3 mortal world, world of pain 


Gavin Ewart 

De Quincey’s Three 
Opium Dream Sonnefs 
on the Wordsworth Family 


1. Mrs Wordsworth 

O Thou, so tall, so thin, with bean pole height - 

Considerable obliquity of vision 

Thou also hast, a squinting that Derision 

Might too well claim would make a Loft of Rlghtl 

Thine Intellect not of an active order, 

Thy only words, some say, a mere "God bless you!" 

For of thy Thoughts thou art a silent hoarder 
And grave Philosophy would but distress you! 

Thou art a Perfect Woman, nobly plann'd, 

And few have seen so little of the World - 

That once saw Morecamhe Bay's extended sand - 

In sweet confusion by a stranger hurl'd 

Thou canst not speak, nay, colloquy would hurt you. 

Dim burns thy Lamp of modest Female Virtue! 

2. Dorothy Wordsworth 

O rarely have 1 seen, among Eve's brood 

Of English birth, a more determinate 

And gipsy tan! Sweet, swarthy pigmy! Rude 

Thou art not, and, though celibate 

‘Tis not from lack of courtship that thou boldest 

A firm Companion to thine awesome Brother, 

Thy babbling speerh might well deter the boldest! 

Thou cleavs’t to Him, though woo’d by many another, 
O’erconte entirely by thy winsome stammer! 

Thy Suitors know thou art content to be 
In ignorance of many things, to yammer 
Or cry aloud in aid of Literacy 
Not thine! Thy knowledge of the sacred cup 
Was never systematically built up! 

J. William Wordsworth 

Great Wordsworth! Object of sublime devotion! 

Thou walkcst like a cade, ail insect that 
Obliquely wanders ill its forward motion! 

Thy legs are pointedly condemned - dog, cat 
Walk better, cry the female connoisseurs! 

Wry, twisted walking, and by slow degrees 

Thou edgest off companions to the burrs 

And gorse that hedge the highroad's symmetries! 

The worst part of thy person Is thy Bust, 

All from the shoulders narrowness and droop. 

That give effects of Meanness! Ah, too just 
The sculptor's disapproval of thy stoop! 

Dorothy walks behind thy crablike crooks: 

“Can that be William? How very mean he looks!" 


From initiation to harmonium 


Charles Martindaie 

Lawrence Lipking 

The Life of the Poet: Beginning and 
tiding Poetic Careers 

2j3pp. University of.Chicago Press. 
0226484505 

Lawrence Lipking wants us to direct 
our attention to the life and personality 
il. ® P 0 ^; not (for he is a modem) to 
hiL 1 , tittle-tattle of traditional 
nor yet the rhetorically 
nstructed persona once beloved of 
*° phlsticated critics, but rather 
rtuTiir ®: a Pky that gets into poems, 
r . t * iat has passed through a 
Poetic fire". He concentrates 
w^ ey ™ 0ITient s; “initiation" (the 
dE? of inter pretive discovery, the 
“awn that awakens a whole new world 

tenU ea L n,nB f) and “harmonium", a 
StevLc borrows from Wallace 

as? “ the suminin *- ,i p ° f a 


only because the notion of English tb embark on a "big book" Lipking 
Literature as John Burrow has notes how poets mythologize 
rerentlv reminded us, was a Tudor themselves, and seems to approve, ye 
creation. Nor did Shakespeare show some will feel uneasy at the way that 
... lucMiu a rlpr.iciVR Dante, for example, misinterprets 


his weatest poetry into print, eariier work, most notoriously when he 
Shakesoeare indeed is the most claims in Convtvto that the donna 

riMeitfui. l!^iraUy?tbe refashioning of 


universe he has left us, and EHoMS tion). 

doubtless right to say that with any Though Lipking claims novelty in his 

meat poet there is “a significant : wy a p Pr0 ach , in many ways he is a critic of 
m his whole work”. Bui poets will vaiy Q ^ r t j me Thus he sees and values 
radically in their degree of self- e|lc os being concerned 

consciousness about such matters. reflexively With itself: "On First 


mat awakens a whole new world exemmmw...... - ~r™yp - a poet first discovers R,eais. remaps su, 

« nnv U P I i a S n W0 / d ’ thou &h perhaps not inevitability ; of .- VirgUs desmqr.^ jj^ssed iRteri ' extends beyond its 
But nnrf 5 , rofe ? SQr Lipking suggests, deceptive, a ppirn , not rauy waspe^uy . as - fl self-exploration: . after 

propounds the Lipking. Virgl did not dd^i-UplaftB U likewise 
a jS ^WOry.that all great poets have getterum : WSSSSSS drawn to literature ; that ^challenges 


Bui spicing suggests. 

Seneral ^ P r0 P 0un ^ the 
a S great poets have 

and r Creative. development 

co^fcST" *&%■. .This hardly 
R« RnSliJ’J- Pnglisb medieval poet 
for B h?si? y ! ha I e Keats’s feeling 
■moment in -English poetry”, u 


Lunae”; it is possible to see that one 
thing which links these works is a kind 
of inspired dotliness(even with Dante, 
whose brand of seriousness on 
occasion aroused Chaucer to mirth), 
which makes the construction of a 
general theory on such a basis 
dangerous. 

The discussion is wide-ranging, 
dealing inter alios with Goethe {Faust), 
Whitman {Leaves of Crass), 
Mallarmri, Rilke, Broqh, Auden (an 
informative account of “In Memory of 
W. B. Yeats"), Eliot. Lowell. Few 
critics could write with authority about 
such a wide range of authors. Not all of 
Lipking's judgments inspire trust, 
however. Ho should not say that most 
scholars agree that at the eiid of La Vita 
Nuova Danle predicts the Coinedyt . 
even tt the 'passage Is: not a, .post , 
evenutm addition, no 'one' holds Ihat 1 . 
Dante was thinking of anything like the 
poem he eventually wrote at this stage 
in his career. It is disconcerting tp.read 
in the section on Virgil that “Romans . 
believed in reincarnation", .and to . 
learn tliai "the commentaries” regard 
the death of Miscnus as standing for 
“his city’s cursed past, which pust.be 
buried before the' survivors tan be; , 
ireborn:" : The more usual 
■' ihterprelMtlbri is : lhat Miscnus’- death 
in sbme M -allows (for ^the descent into; 
:thb Underworld of a living man. ^It-is ; 
'odd < how . easily, we * - use - ^such 


TUrnus should not have been described 
as "a stone-age savage" on the basis of 
a strained reading or Aeneid 12. 896-8. 

With older literature in particular 
Lipking lacks a historical sense. He is 
too tolerant of the view Ihat in his 

E oems on Shakespeare Jonson could 
e criticizing his rival, an 
interpretation that he traces to Dryden 
who surely should have known better. 
A greater awareness of the 
conventions of ancient panegyric 



among which Jonson moved so easily ' 
wouta have saved both from this prrqn 
The opening tohoi testify not to 
genuine dubieties out to a conventional 
awareness of the dangers inherent in 
eulogy. Thd tone is judicious (Jonson 
-fomousty . will .j not claim that 
Shakespeare was a learned poet), but 
whatever reservations the prorate. man 
may hftvQ had about Shakespeare's, 
“art” the- public poet shows non$: the 
Swan of Ayon -combines, art ,and 
nature^ 

- The book lias other faults. It i* often 
hard lo follow, at times caligitious, 
though .amid . opacities . gfeqm 
undoubted insights and elegRhcds' of 
style (as when Llpkfngialks.oi h phrase ' 
fromj -Virgil, ‘rubbea ' td mysterious 
smC^ctluiess by lts passage through 
many hands' 1 ;. The general theses 
tends, to Ipse itself : in thd; individaaj’ 
disciisslons. The section . 






■here loses anpmef.pld Trojan inena.j, 
(Wit). rwe^ntrat:; 

1 -'■iJyfj' « -‘h j‘ ■ < 


fin a bdakcohM jiied j 
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Singled out by spirits 


Eva Gillies 

Lyall Watson 

Lightning Bird: The Story of One 
Man's Journey into Africa’s Post 
241pp. HoddcrandStoughU«n.£7.95. 

0 34(127999 0 

In 1955, a sixteen -year-old English 
boy, whose stepfather had just taken 
up a teaching post in Johannesburg, 
drifted out into the African hush armed 
wilh a pocket-knife and a bagful of salt 
. (which, he knew from H. M. Stanley’s 
writings, might be useful for trading). 
At first the local people took pity on 
the (dearly deranged) white 
adolescent, nnd left pawpaws .inti eggs 
in iiis path. Later, lie learnt (<> cope: to 
trap rock liyraxcs, steal prey from the 
bis cats, cal caterpillars as the 
tribesmen did. Still later, he discovered 
he had a gift for handling .snakes - and 
thenceforth supported himself by 
selling their venum to Johannesburg 
laboratories. The locnl Africans, to 
whom all snakes were associated wilh 
the cosmic Giant Serpent, became 
convinced that lie hud special spiritual 
gifts and named him Rradinoga. 
rather of Simkcs. 

Seven years later, Rradinoga walked 
into Professor Raymond Dart’s work- 
room at the University of Wit- 
watcrsrniiii. and obligingly produced 
evidence (in lire form of a ritunlly- 
nindc bone knife) for a surviving 
ostcoduntic culture of just the kina 
Dart himself had postulated at the 
Third African Congress of Prehistory 
in 1955. Dart was, naturally, 

enchanted; offered the odd young man 
advice and reading-lists; even found n 
little money from a charitable trust, 
and sent Adrian Boshier out on Elis 
travels again. 

Among the Northern Solho 

tribesmen, Rradinoga continued to 
prosper exceedingly. Not only was he 
the Father of Snakes: he also had - like 
Julius Caesar, like Dostoevsky - the 
“siicred disc axe", epilepsy, clearly 


submit himself to them, seek training 
as a diviner and complete the initiation 
which, in the eyes of the tribesmen, 
had nlready been set in motion by 
epilepsy and the handling of snakes. 
The seeking of esoteric knowledge - 
formerly seen as a threatening, white 
man’s intrusion - was now regarded as 
his proper business; he was sent up into 
the Makgabcng mountains to learn 
more and (after the next epileptic 
attack) apprenticed to the old priestess 
of the caves. 

Boshier, understandably, seems to 
have done his utmost to resist: he had 
fought epilepsy all his life, must he now 
succumb to rmimbo-jumbo? But the 
caves he had found in the mountains 
were alive with rack paintings and, the 
next time he went back to 
Johannesburg to report tn Dnrt, he met 
that other and more celebrated cultural 
amphibium. the Zulu driver and writer 
Credo Muiuwa. Mutuwa. taken up 
into the eaves, "rend” the paintings 
with his usual confidence - and tne 
younger man was encouraged to 
continue on the curious path life 
seemed to have mapped opt for him. 
He was duly initiated; discovered 
further eaves; found in one of them a 
“herd" of sacred drums abandoned and 
rotting; got the tribesmen to restore 
and reconsecrate them; set up a highly’ 
successful rain making ceremony; ana, 
in 1978 - by then worn out hy 


increasingly frequent epileptic attacks 
- was dragged up dead from the Indian 
Ocean. Only then, from the diaries and 


showing him lobe possessed hy spirits. 
To Boshier it came as a surprise that 
the embarrassing fits he had fought so 
hard to suppress should, in a different 
cultural context, be a source of honour. 


power and spiritual prestige. But being 
singled out by the spirits implied, he 
found, a definite vocation: he must 


notes he had left behind, did his white 
contemporaries realize he had been an 
epileptic. 

We arc not told what stories ure 
related, among the different groups of 
Northern Sot ho. about the Father of 
Snakes who brought hack the sacred 
drums and made rain come at last. On 
the other side of the cultural divide, 
however, Boshier's life can he clearly 
seen to have all the makings of myth: a 
Rider Haggard, a Laurens vander Post 
would envy Lyall Watson his material. 
The sixteen-year-old who originally 
hitch-hiked into the countryside 
outside Johannesburg - the arrogant, 
bony youth who wandered into Dart’s 
work-room - the author of some 
dozen-and-a-half specialized art ides in 
various South African journals - these 
conic to he seen, in (he end, as only the 
more prosaic avatars of a shadowy, 
universal hero-figure: one who 

undertook strange journeys, was 


initiated into forbidden secrets and in 
the end swallowed up into the un- 
plumbed, estranging sea. White South 
Africa too has its mythographers, of 
whom Lyall Watson is one or the most 
eminent. 

Some form of Jungian “machinery" 
is almost as obligatory for this genre as 
the Olympian variety for classical epic; 
and Watson’s is peculiarly neat and 
beguiling. It consists of four “divining 
bones", carved on one side only with 
traditional abstract motifs and 
representing, we are told, the Old 
Men, the Old Women, the Youth and 
the Maiden. The significance, for 
Boshier's story, of the Maiden is 
perhaps a little unclear; but the carved 
motifs appear, in various com- 
binations. as chapter headings, and the 
reader can have fun working out their 
appositeness, in each particular case, 
to the subject-matter. (It must have 
been tempting, too, to extrapolate 
from the sixteen possible “throws” of 
the divining-bones to the sixteen 

E rinctpal configurations of the better- 
nown West African divinatory system 
of Ifa; but, if Watson was aware of the 
temptation, he has wisely resisted It.) 

Now. you cither quite enjoy this sort 
of thing, or you loathe it. To be fair. 
Lightning Bird is not presented as a 
work of scholarship; there is an index 
and a bibliography of Boshier's own 
publications, but no map, no footnotes 
and no more general list of references 
to back up Watson’s more sweeping 
generalizations about nature and 
culture. There are a good many 
unsubstantiated assertions of a kina 
particularly distressing to specialists: 
Sotho country is throughout equated 
wilh an undifferentiated “Africa" and 
the beliefs and customs of its people 
with the workings of “the prehistoric 
mind". On the other hand, there are 
also some sensible remarks, for 
instance about the highly ethnocentric 
division of experience implicit in our 
use of the word “supernatural" , which, 
while particularly welcome in a 
popular book, are probably also quite 
useful reminders to the same 
specialists. The writing is lustily 
seductive, calculated to raise feeling's 
of discomfort in the authors of most 
scholarly monographs; but whether, 
for any given reader, this biographie 
romanede will be more infuriating or 
more enriching is probably, in the last 
resort, a matter of temperament. 


Going innocently 


Joseph Hone 

Eric Newby 

A Traveller’s Life 

302pp. Collins. £8.9! 
0 Oil 211874 2 


essence, which informs, but which vision, his essential innocence as a 
much more invites us to fill in the traveller. Perhaps this is his greatest 
picture for ourselves. Thus Newby is gift - and the reason, certainly, behind 
one of the few travel writers who his resignation from that peripatetic’s 
mnkes you want to follow in his ideal job. travel editor oF The 
footsteps. He offers us all the chance of Observer. His journeys are not 
completing his odysseys - at least in the professional - least of all are they made 
mind, for one has to add that most of in order to encourage more package 
the journeys taken here are to places tourists, more horrors. Without being 
since ruined or altered out of all dlitist, academic or wilfully bizarre, his 
recognition. travels are all extensions of his own 

K . . • .j . .. J . . haphazard wishes, if not the need to fill 

tISji & w? rld - dc ®cnbed in A in or confirm the details of some 


Though he denies the intention. Eric reCa § mtlon - 

nightmare trip as a baby round the less abroad sadlv no lonoer eJilt* a 
salubrious parts of Barnes in 1920. Set 

through I he /hie gnu filled food-halls of trough? uo b2tw5n?he"wire 5 

daTin "the otff^n 3 K flaPb 

SEL= rvf S / j. f foe Thames where there were porters. 

"I cooks. Chauffeurs and nannies, and 


Arthur 


Tm „j, V ,L 7 V •* Hi ur tunurm me aciaiis OI some 

Tra\ eUers Life, both at home and childhood book: Arthur Mee’s 

n? L n °J°" 8er Hm XlSt -^ Childrens Colour Book of Lands and 
K2*" C i, ° f .i™ °il d , middle-middle Peoples, for example, or a classic 
between the ware in Victorian acount of the Court of the 
?. S ^ru !OUS Edwardian service flat by Seraglio in Constantinopole, which 
the Thames where there were porters, first took him to that city 
cooks, chauffeurs and nannies, and mu. i ' 

where the loudest midday sound was ,ra \ e £ aS ^° con, ! nue !>« 


traveller s r.i/e is that u lacks the true remembers a chridhoc^ M Vcmmc that «naopeased, from his owh past. Thus 
“ f r S J ? urn V hts lravcls through it now are like on } he * Bnd scapes here, one-dimensional 
white the episodic nature of the travels archaeologist’s, fie sifts through the 0 40 . man y other trave l books, have a 
t nHow for a properly linked or , hards wifi, objective enre He never real Sift linked “ th <7 are to some 

sentimentalizes. Instead there are lust . ^fiddrean. or .need. Like many 


lacking in more recently acclaimed 0x , onauc Hnd c tl . ton Hum,™ * P laces is comporablc t 

travel writers. lie is brief, seeing the PaiSVval Wntc?' Kv? & fence’s- where he 

salieni points in each event or country. Vcnlnchellum's Sweet SlKptl Mn'non wilderness that in par 

A sharp phrase suffices to describe ChulSrev M hu » e shoet of coaree 

u landscape - "(he atmosphere was Devonshire Cider for ?£?' anSl? others milk chocolate i 

mraniWwi! willi Hie hriahltieM nf „ L,U f r ' for ™ 8«?Wn-. and then set Bonin.* 1 


incandescent wilh the brightness of n ups 
well tended gasmantd", andmucli like hon 

a good ru ivciist he works through a few 
precisely remembered details - the. . Ani 
vital fhcior in people and in places - of the | 
-jathor thiui a complete inventory uf the Italy a 
Kaghiituro and faces. A lot of his effects , con lei 
jp^rtween (he lines. He gives us the , Hover 


ups. lutd for me leinonadt, rqude at 

home by Ellen. ■ : i Journey through Pakistan (54pp. Bod^ 

And as he travels pn- into the shade Mobamed Amin* n?.ii2 0 Si ! H 
the -prison bars, through a war in Willetts] and 



, . 


"A thief dressed up as a woman", one of 335 photographs in Weegee's New 
York, Photographien 1935-1960 (388pp. Munich: Schirmeri Mosel J 92/J7J 
84 3). The pictures, many of them taken in the Depression, convey a vivid 
impression of New York, from strip-clubs to opera-houses, with the mnhaiii 
on nightlife, the underworld and the poor. They are preceded oy ai 
autobiographical essay. 


Listing heavily 


“g™ at Ncwtjys sentimentalizes. Instead there arc iiisi ■ drcam or necd * Like man V 

ovm lift. The result is an unusual hut , he details, deftly handled- newspaper Englishmen bcfare h>*n, Newby is best 
not entirely satisfying compromise - quolcs . verba , photcgraphsThTSl °"> & ,s desert journeys- a trip along the 
like n cake with two tlnx’ours, both suddenly vivid in tne remembered rdns of the old Hefaz Railway into the 
"? brass-bordered windwreen of the memories of Lawrence’s Jordan and a 

E T * is n0IMS ,he Napier car. the sumptuous menu from ci Slt ■ !o * S L ^ alhanne ’ s monastery in 

less a least. a picnic un the way to a Devon seaside S npL And ihouglt he travels by car, 

Newby has several criidnl viuuut holiday: not camel, his view of these waste 

lacking in more recently acclaimed C)x , onHlie _ nd c t j,. nn Hllhl ._ u - P‘ flCCS ls comparable to Doughty’s or 

travel writers. \k is brief, seeing the . PaiS Ovil S ' bS? Lwrcnce’s- where he gazes om 6ver a 

salieni points in each event or country. Vcntnchellum’s Swee C i Sliced Mniim ^ ,ldern “ s ,hal in part “resembled a 

A sharp phrase suffices to describe ChuSy mfteWs sh ®P, 1 of wa « e sandpaper, in 

n landscape - “(he atmosphere was Dcvomliire Cider” for prow? ofhprs milk chocolate that had melted 
incandescent will, the brightness of a ESBi! JSR- «*.***■«* again." 
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; prison bars, through a war in nS uf m,n L Willetts] and 

and towards a collection "of tlle 

ipprarv tourist horrors -NeWbv - 9° lou ^ 


Alan Ross 

Christopher Buckley 

Steaming to Bamboola: The World of 
a Tramp Freighter 

222pp. Collins. £7.95. 
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The crew of the Columbianna, an old 
freighter sailing out of Charleston and 
Bremerhaven bound, must rank, on 
this evidence, as one of the most 
literary crews in modern times. When 
the ship rolls, which it does almost 
permanently, someone is immediately 
reminded of B. Traven’s Death Ship - 
“it was about a doomed freighter 
cruising these same waters”. In the 
Gulf of Mexico, “a tangerine quarter 
moon hanging off the stern", the off- 
duty hands discuss Apocalypse Now. 
“T think Heart of Darkness was better,’ 
said Bob Cascabel. Cascabei knew 
literature and knife fighting equally 
well.” Conrad and Melville and H. M. 
Tomlinson are rarely out of someone's 
thoughts, even if it is only the author's. 

This is not to be sneezed at; it can 
happen, even with such an unlikely 
mob as Christopher Buckley found 
himself among on the Columbianna. 
Unfortunately, though we come to 
know everyone else on board, we do 
not get to know Buckley at all. He is 
the absentee author, all-observing but 
- non-existent. His . bok in con- 
sequence, despite Its many incidental 
merits, has a hollow heart. The 
author relates to no one and the 
voyage has no narrative pressure. 

This is all the more apity , for in most 
respects Steaming to Bamboola is an 
impressive addition to the con- 
temporary literature of sea travel. It 
belongs, properly, on the same shelf as 
Malcolm LowiVs Ultramarine, James 
Hanleys Boy (as also his The Ocean, 

'S a ! { ° rs S° n 8 among others), 
and, Krtainly, Traven. . 

Buckley may have given nothing 
away about himself - he is never even 
addressed by the other members of the 

RriuLZft , 8no F®®fo in re-creating 
brilliantly their thoughts,, memories 
and characters. Although ostensibly 
desenbmg only, one transatlantic trip, 

vrorlj 10 ^ ^ ‘ 88 h^llish places ip the 




Buckley's faintly Dos Pa»x-lil< j 
method, while firmly establishing tk 
atmosphere and detail of freighteT-lfl*. *- 
i& to let his officers and men sii# 
talk. He is a dab hand at dlalogiK,™. 
ghostly though his own presence is. 
others really jump oft the pace. A 
half-dozen of nis characters - all r«J 
people, he tells us - stay in the raw 
long after the Columbianna hassels^ 
on a new voyage, to Puerto Rico, ito 
time without tne author. 

Buckley is a great one for li* 
diseases, items- of equipment, swifi. 
ports visited etc. Here is a typw 
paragraph: 

Many of America's famous ship 
have had distinctively 
names: Manhattan, 

Mayaguez, Pueblo. The L.i.A- 
Russinn sub-catcher was 
Glomar Explorer. Richard wT 
Dana sailed to California, an flun 
unknown land, on the bng 
and came back worldly wue° n 
Alert. Melville signed on 
aboa rd the packet snip St. 
later on the whaler 
Ann, Charles and 
the man-of-war Urt* Jg 
Nelson Algren crossed the^ 
with a trunkful of HetninCT»y. 
on the Malaysian Mail Hart 
committed suicide leapmg 
Caribbean off the freight* 

One of the last fully ngttd 
sailing ships was caDetM.j— , 
“teller of tales”, the 
Robert Louis Stevenson W. 
South Seas natives. • ’ ^ 

Another fifty names of ships . 
various contexts. 

If such things as the BMufortfl** 
or the Plimsoll Uai*^ . 

mentioned we are troatwl w 
disquisition as to how 
□line.: This is » : ; !S 
informative; in 

treasure-trove ofoilt > 

and obscure aspects of 

. It should be 
Bamboola, through’ 
technique, manages 
the realities of sea. •; 

respect, but often 
funny In tjie process- 
admlrableearfbr^w?®!^ 
black end white, W 
novelist’s gift pf ; 

i '.it , ■..* 1 i'i. 
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Due taking of life 

Geoffrey Marshall 


which property or liberty or life may be the capital penal process. A legislature groups...." Even the supposed 
taken, provided that certain conditions is not permitted to remove uncertainty virtues of the Anglo-American 
are met. Those who believe in the by confining the death penalty to all coni mon-law system underline its 
United States that the death penalty is crimes of a certain kind or to say there inadequacy. If a defendant prolongs 
per se unconstitutional must believe can be no mitigating circumstances in the process between conviction and 
one of three things: that the Founding certain types of case. It is urged that u execution by using all the opportunities 
Fathers did not mean what they said; or mandatory death penalty can serve no for appeal und delay that he and his 
that the due process conditions never rational legislative purpose since there legal representatives are entitled to 
can be met; or that what the drafters of are always differences between one employ, the fact that the sentence is 


— — nuixii ui itucuj ui IIIC NlflY UC r i o 

DaVID Pannick taken, provided that certain conditions is not permitted to remove uncertainty 

Review of the Death Penalty are met. Those who believe in the by confining the death penalty to all 

r\ rv^nrth £18 United States that the death penalty is crimes of a certain kind or to say there 

245PP; HHyy . ’ ' per se unconstitutional must believe can be no mitigating circumstances in 

Q7156T594 / one of three things: that the Founding 

„ * j ■ dim. Fathers did not mean what they said; or 

Frank Coppqlla, executed in lucn- t h at the due process conditions never 
mond, Virginia, on August 11, 19K2, can met . or t h at what the drafters of 

at his own request, four years atter tns t h e constitution said may be ignored. It 
conviction on a capital charge, was .tirst j s noticeable that some American 
a beneficiary and then a victim of the liberals, including some judges, who 
protracted processes of American nre ea g er to give absolute and literal 
mstice. A pnrase of Alistair Cooke s effect to the original intention of the 
sticks In the mind -“The long trail to constitution in matters such as free 
the Supreme Court, that grievous speech are inconstant in their 
distance from the wound to the sympathy for the Founding Fathers' 
hospital, that makes judicial review so vi ews on property, equality or crime, 
creel a kindness". The rompatibi ity o -p hc not i on 0 f “due process of law" 

the execuhon process has certainly expanded in the United 

constitutional guarantees is in . States. Besides procedural fairness it 

jurisdictions -on; » of tte hard nQw enibraces what M r Justice 


killer and another (eg between Lee delayed itself makes the penal process 
Harvey Oswald, killer of Kennedy, cruel, if not in the normal sense un- 
and Jack Ruby, killer of Oswald), usual. A convicted defendant should 
Indeed, it begins to look as if a not be deterred from invoking his legal 
legislature is not permitted to do remedies by the thought that he might 
anything or prescribe anything at all have to give up his right to plead the 
that will deprive a defendant of the EiehthAmeiulment.evenifthatthrcai 
opportunity of arguing that his rights did not deter him from his crime in 
hiive been violated by the uncertainly the Hrst place. It is widely supposed 


of the criminal process. 

Further considerations may 
deployed i f need be about 


that capital punishment is not a 
be deterrent of an effective sort anyway, 
the Certainly a large number of convicted 
rial defendants in the United States are not 


will find their sentences being carried 
out. This disabling uncertainty is in- 
consistent with the law that provides 
for his punishment being lawful, 
constitutional, equal, proportionate, 
normal or kind. 

Having described and displayed 
these arguments with such clarity. 
Pannick must face a question on tne 
wider thesis about luw and 
adjudication in which he embeds his 
argument. In his introduction and 
conclusion he rejects the thesis that in 
“hard enses" there can be any right 
answers. Though same legal 
philosophers and many judges have 
proceeded on that assumption, it is, he 
argues, an error - “tne erroneous 


vu e .. l j oitlica. DCaKUCs uujLCUUiai lamicn u utpiujcu n ikiu uw nuuui mw ^^iHiiiiy u ■ 

jurisdictions one ot tne naraer nQW em braces what Mr Justice discriminatory impact of other social defendants in the United States are not 

questions for judicial decision, uavio p ran j t f urter ca i| e( j “the canons of factors. However fair the legal rdgime, deterred from delaying the carrying 

Pannick has written a nne passionaie ^ ecerlC y anc ] fairness which express the the poor still cannot exploit its out of sentences for long periods. This 

hndt fft 2SS6f( that most or me wono S nl>inn no affariiiralu oe nrh nmuirlnc r»n iwirlifinnal nruilTIlPn! nf H 


premise on which the Anglo American 
legal system is based”. Yet in the body 
of his book he has set out a case that 


in mistaken notions oi me juuiua they have not yet ) t h a t the taking of a 
process. So the book is both about cr j mina j« s ||f e f or an y offence and 
death and judging. under any procedure in itself offends 


English readers may of course think 
it peculiar that in so many countries 
judges rather than the legislature (let death penally unconstitutional per se as 
alone the electorate) have the last word a violation of the due process clause, 
in deciding whether it is a good or Elsewhere, however, the American 
morally permissible thing to put sense of due process has been held in 
citizens to death. In Britain the some suspicion because of its capacity 
legislature has decided that it is not a for turning judges into censors of the 
good thing for the ordinary run of wisdom of the legislative policy. 


basic canons of justice then the way 
would be open tor them to hold the 


generally und both with the wider reasons mentioned) only a very few 
category of those holding unpopular executions (like place, any given 
beliefs. “The gallows swnlTow, in most convicted killer cannot accurately 
cases, the social dissenter, the political — 1 :n ' ,l *“ 


predict whether he will be among the 


protester, the poor and the under small, either unlucky or jurislically 
privileged, the member of minority ineffective, number who at suinc point 


will persuade many to the conclusion 
that the right answer to the question 
whether the death penalty is 
compatible wilh the rule of law and 
individual rights is that it is not. Sn, 
paradoxically, there will be a number 
of renders who took up the book in 
sympathy with its theory of law but 
sceptical about the unlawfulness nf the 
death penalty. Some of them will put it 
down convinced opponents of capital 
punishment but wilh their juris- 
prudential convictions badly shaken. 


2000 tiling tor rne oromary run ui 
homicidal criminals, though allowable 
in the case of those unlucky enough to 
be detected in the course of piracy, 
violating royal consorts and elder 
daughters, or setting fire to Her 
Majesty’s ships and dockyards. 

But our constitution is an odd one. 
In the United States and elsewhere 
such ethical fine-tuning falls to the 
courts. There the justices of the various 
State and Supreme Courts have had 
to decide whether the death penalty 
in its various forms violates the 
constitutional guarantees of due 

C rocess and. .equal protection, or the 
an on imposition of cruel or unusual 
punishments. Similar questions arise in 
a large number of jurisdictions - for 
example in Canada, India, Japan, 
Pakistan, Cyprus and Singapore. In 
one place and another the death 
penally has been imposed, even in 
recent times, for a surprising variety of 
activities. Haiti apparently punislies 
»ith death "communist activities of 
any kind”. Cuba has a capital penalty 
'or setting fire to sugar plantations. 


Zanzibar imposed it for smuggling 
doves. In Somalia it seems to have 
figured as a novel form of 
constitutional instrument, being 
decreed as the penalty for opposing a 
statute giving rights to women. Most 
moralists and even many lawyers 
v^ujd in these cases see moral and 
constitutional objections to the death 
penalty. But can it ever be justified in a 
community which has enacted 
protections for the rights of its citizens, 
mcludina a guarantee of their rights to 
we and liberty? The author has made a 
resourceful and wide-ranging col- 
,°f the arguments used to 
establish that in some or all cases it 
cannot. 

Judges who use these arguments 
«m to fall into two categories. First 
mere are those who believe that the 
ngnts guaranteed by the constitution 
Hi ,. defl th penalty wrong and 
unlawful in itself and in all cases. 


>lc Constitution-makers have said for 
to example that life or liberty might not 
:y. be taken away “except in accordance 
jer with law”, or “except in accordance 
ier with procedure established by law”. In 
view of the history of the adoption of 
ie these clauses, attempts to import those 
;re full-blown American due process 
h e requirements into them in India, Japan 
i US nnd Singapore involve ' tortured and 
a( j implausible arguments. Where a 
j tv constitution places other limitations on 
he the legislature however it can be said 
ue that the word “law" mny at least have 
he to be understood to include them. This 
ia j brings us to the various procedural 
„ L vices that may undermine the validity 
f or of a death penalty that is in principle 
lllt permissible. 

In [n the United States, since the 
nth landmark decision in Furman v 
in Georgia in 1972, a number of States 
■of have enacted death penalty statutes 
les and some of them have been tested 
of against the due process, equal 
ilty protection requirements and eighth 
ns. amendment prohibition on cruel and 
ing unusual punishments. From this 
ive process it has emerged that such 
of statutes may be unconstitutional if they 
ing involve elements of caprice, cruelty, 
g a unpredictability, disproportionahty or 
iost improper discrimination. Here of 
ers course what is important are the 
md subsidiary tests and arguments used to 
ath bring penal laws within one or other of 
in a these categories. Some of them are 
ted appealing, and others less so. A 
ms, legislature, at any rate, is faced with a 
s to difficult job It if wants to preserve its 
lea traditional’ gallows or gas chamber, 
col- There are formidable amounts of 
to penological theory and forensic 
s it ingenuity to overcome. In the first 
place the law must avoid giving the 
, nt * judge or jury an unstructured 
rj f e* discretion toimpose the death penalty, . 
since ' its outcoine will be un- 
-predictable. On the other hand it must, 
and not make the death penalty mandatory 
Sr since that may make jurors manipulate 
. . t hp IrbbI nrocess to avoid imposing .the 
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Pronounced distinctions 


■ • during the nineteenth century and the 

J. C. Wells landmarks are well known - especially 

Accents of Enallsh the foundation of the Early English 

Volume 1. An Introduction. Text Society in 1864; the publication 

f w erb ”‘ k - £5,5) - ?! S3"»£ Td »S 

3SSr £ & sag ft® 

English Dictionary by Sir James 

3% Isl “ 

| aperbackl £5 " 5 ° ' leading to the publication in seven 

!• . 21' « oininc vat volumes (1896—1905) of the English 

plUS VAT ’ Dialect Dictionary edited by Joseph 

inivp rciiy P»K ‘ Wright; and the publication of impar- 

Catnbndge University Press tant works on English pronunciation 

, by AJe xander John Ellis and Henry 

It is not really understood liovv the Sweet. This great investigative phase 
spoken hingunge operates -whether as not ended und many linguistic 

the output of n servo-mechanism - that scholars are still at work tidying up, 
is, a complex system with feedback infilling, and extending the research of 


loops monitoring itself and modifying these pioneers. 

B« W «h Ihc development of new 

it simply doesn't mnttcr how It ope rales 


Robert Burchfield 

Here it might be salutary to turn 
aside fora moment and recall the views 
of some of the discarded giants of the 
past. First, those of a classic 
prescript visl, the eighteenth-century 
actor and lexicographer, John Walker . 
The subtitle of his Critical Pronouncing 
Dictionary and Expositor of the 
English Language, 1791, points the 
way: 

In which not only the meaning of 
every word is clearly explained, and 
the sound of every syllable distinctly 
shown, but where words are subject 
to different , pronunciations, the 
reasons for each are at large 
displayed, but the preferable 
pronunciation is pointed out. To 
which are prefixed, principles 
of English pronunciation .... 
Likewise rules to be observed by the 
natives of Scotland, Ireland, and 
London for avoiding their respective 
peculiarities (my italics). 


so long as it docs. One can but marvel s ( KCCn su ™ Dccan,c P°“ D « ™ 
tint millions of people can com- soon older systems of phonetic 
municute daily by speech nml manage transcription came under attack. TJe 
I heir linguistic relationships with no 

more than relatively unimportant nf, . e ? ,he w . ar ’ though its 

iiiisundcrKtand in es origins con be traced much earlier, 

iiusunucr slant] mgs. . j. &. Wells belongs very much to the 

It is ad the more mysterious how it new niovemcnt and his three volumes 
comes about that if one moves just a now published, called Accents of 
fcwniJIes away from one sown habitat English, represent an ambitious 
a different set of linguistic sounds is attempt to describe the state of spoken 
encountered - still those of recogmz- English, and to show how each branch 
ably the sumc language hm subtly and {ln d twig, in Scotland, Canada, the 
charmingly different and that one Lcewaru Islands and elsewhere, has its 
docs not even need to move outside own sels 0 f distinctive sounds that can 


speech sounds became possible and Wa|ker concludes that t he pronuncia- 
very soon older systems of phonetic ^ on Q | London “Is undoubtedly the 

la'AMmrml ii\n it rtin lait/iAr nf Innb IKa _____ > 


one's immediate area to encounter 


scientifically described. 


other observably different sets of compared with those of standard 
sounds representing social or English. It is an astonishingly 

iirliirafinnn rather than upnonnliu'n T*.; • _ r 


sounds representing social or 
educational rather than geographical 
distancing* from oneself. 

These general considerations are 
true of all languages which in historical 


ambitious exercise and its failure, if 
that is what it is, can be measured only 
by the unfair technique of setting 
individual purls of his work against 


time, have remained geographically more extended standard accounts of 
slaiic. Variation is governed by the the speech of the various areas written 
social arrangements within a group or by local specialists. The time has 
cfeq. or by. a geographical boundary passed .(indeed may never have 
like u river Or aline of mountains. And existed) when ■ one scholar could 


Y'*,- I Main. Ydiidiiu 

. ■ social arrangen 

*■*#*>■ V. clftq. or by. a i 

like o river dr a 


within the borders and limits of a given 
set of variants nf one language it is 


rapture Ihc flavour of all varieties of 
_ English in the world. 

SHSSZsS JeasaftaanM 

gjWST! 


clans and tribes of people has produced 
the kind of crop that would emerge If a 
blind god had sprinkled seeds at ran- 
dom on a field - a vast array of diverse 
patterns, usually not even interlocking 
or decussated, but crossed and in- 
tersected by every kind of structured 
diversity.' 

Of all the main languages of the 
world none is more widely dissemin- 
ated and more subtly sliced and 
revered than English - and all within 
the space of only 1,500 yenrs. In the 
middle- of the fifth century the 


ivil mnarr l nuv. ■ , v«WII 

ircigners). with the aid of the very instructive 

Over the centuries the movement of cassettes which come with the books, 
ins and tribes of people has produced Dr Wells picks his way through the 
c kind of crop that would emerge If a thickets of recent scholarship on 
ind god had sprinkled seeds at ran- concepts like that of phonological 
»m on a field - a vast array of diverse space . taxonomic-phonemic models. 


space, taxonomic-phonemic models, 
multiple complementation, neutraliz- 
ation. and so on. In Volume One he 
describes his theoretical base. He then 

S aes on to give a severely scientific 
ascription of the spoken forms of 
English used in the various regions of 
Great Britain (Volume Two), and 
beyond the British Isles (Volume 
Three). He finds it necessary to inspect 
hfe terminology carefully before the 


best": “that is, not only the best by 
courtesy, and because it happens to be 
the pronunciation of the capital, but 
best by a better title, that of being more 
generally received". 

I shall pass over the pronunciation 
system adopted in the Oxford English 
Dictionary as being sufficiently 
accessible (if not actually familiar) to 
readers of this journal. It is perhaps 
just worth mentioning that Sir James 
Murray adopted as nis standard the 
late-Victorian speech of educated 
Londoners, but his views were partially 
governed by his own Scottishness: 

In cases where sounds are identified 
by some English speakers, and 
distinguished by others, it has been 
thought best to mark the distinction , 
which may be disregarded by those 
to whom it is unknown; thus, the 
sounds in fir and fur are 
..discriminated by the majority of 
orthoeplsts, though commonly 
identified by natives of the south of 
England. 

Murray was also greatly influenced by 
the views of A. Melville Bell, whose 
system of Visible Speech, introduced 
in the 1860s, was based on a set of 
forty-three special phonetic symbols 
indicating the position of the lips and 
tongue in making sounds. More or less 
at the same time Murray’s friend 
Alexander J. Ellis had decided that “no 
accented letters, few turned, and still 
fewer mutilated letters should be 
employed". Ellis therefore invented a 
new system of symbols called 


published, a 419-page alphabetical list 
of words and names accompanied by 

E honetic transcriptions. Both were 
ooks that the general public, or the 
university student, could turn to with 
the certainly that one could find an 
uncomplicated answer to what one was 
looking for. 

Even today diachronic studies 
continue in total exclusion zones such 
as that of the Early English Text 
Society: “The reflex of OE hw is 
frequently qw (or qu) and w, e.g. qwat 
... for what ( what is also used); woo for 
who . . ." (The Digby Plays, EETS, 
1982). But tne main bands of present- 
day phoneticians, including Dr Wells, 
venture into new territory and play 
new language games. Some of these - 
for example the search for minimal 
pairs - can be played by anyone, and 
are part of the web spun to capture the 
innocent young. Grave young minds 
have pondereo on the implications of 
such matters as indexicality 
(“information we collect from listening 
to a person speak in order to slot him 
into an appropriate stereotype") and 
rule ordering ("rule-determined modi- 
fications" oP'the underlying, memory- 
stored phonological representation" to 
“the actual surface representation"). 

As a student of the English language 
1 learnt the IP A and the articulatory 
facts of life, and acquired a working 
knowledge of the numerous 
phonological and lexical connections 
that could be shown to exist between 
Old English and its early Germanic and 
earlier Indo-European relatives. 1 also 
did my best to master the intricacies of 
the phonological development of 
English since 1066. In very broad terms 
some selected sounds turned into some 
other sounds under the influence of an 
adjacent sound (i-mutation, etc), or 
because of vowel-harmony {ablaut), or 
for some other reason (assimilation, 
fronting, etc). One formed the 
impression that sound changes 
occurred at some Specified periods but 
not at others, because of certain 
phonetic conjunctions that happened 
to occur at the time. I came to believe 
in a general theory of drift or of 
seepage. It seemed clear that whole 
communities changed elements of their 
speech, sometimes quite dramatically, 
because of the existence of adjacent 
palatal consonants, yods, or back 
vowels, or because of some other anti- 
cipatory or retroactive circumstance. 

Last year I considered the nature of 
spoken English in some detail before 
writing a booklet called The Spoken 
Word: A BBC Guide. I discussed the 


S aes on to give a severely scientific Palaeotype, and for the representation Word: A BBC Gt,ide - 1 d »scussed the 
ascription of the spoken forms of of regional English speech an even nature of RP with many people, many 
Bely dissemin- English used in the various regions of more complicated system called of them phonetically trained, more of 


sovereignty of these islands was cxerc ' se begins (Volume One. p 1): 
forcibly disturbed, and in due course By the term “accent" ... I mean a 
acquired, by groups of marauding pattern of pronunciation used bv a 

tn bes from ncross tne Channel. From speaker for whom English is the 

Ins* tfi rcilli rtf I ho P n rlr AC I nf i _ ” 


forcibly disturbed, and in due course 
acquired, by groups of marauding 
tribes from across tne Channel. From 
the diversity of the earliest records of 
their language It can be assumed that 
the newcomers were already divided 
into subgroups using different modes 
of pronunciation, grammar and usage, 
even though they remained for the 
most pnrt mutually intelligible. 


native language or, more generally, 
by the community or socialgrouping 
to which he or she belongs. More 


specifically. I refer to the use of 
particular vowel or consonant 


more complicated system called 
Glossotype. 

Fortunately by 1882, when he sent 
the first section of the OED to press; 
1 Murray had settled for a more 
comprehensible system which even 
today, as I have discovered, can be 
satisfactorily mastered by members of 
staff of the Supplement to the OED, 
many of whom nave had no phonetic 
training. And so Visible Speech, 
Palaeotype, and Glossotype went out 
of the window and were replaced in 
Oxford by Murray’s OED svstem. and 


... Political domination followed, firjl . ...features; to .the symagmatic (struc-, 
in Winchester andlaleriu London; and turat) and paradigmatic (systemic) 


particular vowel or consonant Oxford by Murray’s OED system, and 
sounds and particular rhythmic, outside Oxford, beginning in 1888, by 
intonationnl, and other prosodic the International Phonetic Alphabet. 


embedded in the births, death. M 
marriages columns, and in the 
newspapers devoted to social eC 
and to the declaration of wilh. t£ 
nouveaux riches tend also to be £ 
"nouveaiu partem 1 ' , and they briu 
some of their language habits 
them. 

Dr Wells recognizes the existence oi 

“British prestige innovations" - “or. 
tain phonological developments in fe 
history of RP which look effect aftn 
the General American malnstreamlud 
taken off’. Among these are “R 
Dropping" (in words like heard 
scarce, start, north, etc); “R Insertion’ 
( near us, far away, leading to the 
intrusive r of awelrl-lnspirbig)-, “GW* 
Cluster Reduction” (the loss of A| 
from the cluster /hw/, creating net 
homonyms, for example whintlm, 
wheellwealy, and numerous others, 
The Americans have a matching set of 
innovations, for example K L« 
Unrounding" (the n-like sound lb q 
used in lot, hot, etc), “Later Yod 
Dropping" (the elimination of /j/froa 
earlier /iu/ as in tune, duke , nudw, 
etc) , and “Tapping and TVoidng"(tbe 
d-like sound used in atom, m, 
parity , etc). All this is familiar enough, 
except for the terminology. 

In Volume Two he has brought 
together material widely dispersenu 
works concerned with regional fonns 
of English in the British Isles, hit 
comforting to discover that so mod 
useful work is being done. Read 
research, as Wolfgang Viereck repoift 
in the journal English World-m 
(Heidelberg), Volume 2, No 2 (1981) 
includes: “Creole language features in 


the speech of West Indian priman 
school children in Nottingham The 
dialect of Naunton (Gloucestershire) 
Style shifting in a Cardiff work setnoi 
The tabu language of the fishennend 
Orkney and Shetland. Phonotop'-J 
rules und suciolinguistic variation it 
Norwich English." 

In Volume Three Dr : Welts deals 
with overseas varieties of English -[M 
United States, Canada, the M 
Indies, Australia, New Zealand. South 
Africa, India, Africa, and the Far Eat 
Inevitubly this volume is we mw 
derivative (except for the sections oa 
the West Indies, to which he allocates 
thirty-one pages as against www w 
Australia and South Africa). I an> wre 
that it will be 'found the 


n main mode of speech (and writing) 
gradually emerged which came 
eventually in he widely recognized ns 
standard. This standard, at any rale ns 
far as its sjxikcn form was concerned,, 
seems not to have been clearly 
discerned and widely adopted ■ by 
educated people, however, for 
centuries, and In practice not much 
before the eighteenth century. The 
standard selected, ns Daniel Jones nut 


Interrelationships between these, 
and to the more abstract (phono- 
logical) representations which can 
be seen as underlying the actual 
(phonetic) articulations, together 
with thc.tules which relate the one to 
the oilier; and to (he relationship 
between nil of ihese and the indi- 
vidual words or other items which 
constitute the speaker's mental 
lexicon or vocabulary. 


it in his Pronunciation of English, tnnetvm «iu* n nn . uiu. w™ it " ' ™ ncer L n ed. The organs of speech were 
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■ The fflst half of the pfes 6 (tf dfcntUry' 
was dominated by the work of Daniel 
Jones at University College London. 
In 1909 he set down all that he 
considered one needed to know abouf 
English speech-sotinds in The 
Pronunciation of English: Phonetics 
and Phonetic Transcriptions. In sixty- 
umc pages, with the utmost clarity, he 
described the careful conversational 
style, or StP (standard pronunciation) 
as he called it. with which he was 
concerned. “W organs of speech were 
described and illustrated. English 
consonants were carefully classified 
according to the, organs which 
th em - labial, : dental, 
pnlatai. velar. .glottal and so on - and 
according to the manner in which the 


Australasia, and (fiat U wtiuld then 
move at the same rate arid in the same 



lowest ijhe basiled , and intermediate a*ft r we L re tf, en charaeter- 

varietiefittbQse, spoken by, youQiid me) tongue the 




them not. What emerged was a 
reiteration of three main views: 

No one was aware of a phonological 
change that had happened in his or her 
speech in his or her own lifetime, that is 
of an ungovernable and irreversible 
change of a particular vowel, 
diphthong, or consonant to one that 
was demonstrably new. 

Everyone believed that new 
borrowed or Imitated modes of 
pronunciation, stuffings of stress, and 
so on, were coming into being all the 
time, whether from America, from 
popular songs, from broadcasters, or 
from some other source,, and that 
others weire being abandoned (e.g. 
cross, off, etc.r pronounced in a 
different way). These had been 
resisted with various degrees of 
determination by my informants. 

Almost evervone over the age of 
thirty spoke of the “unimelligibility” 
mid "inarticulacy" of the younger 
generation,, though .it - was admitted 
that this alleged . unintelligibility 
seemed to set up no discernible 
communication barriers among even 

themS s | inedUCated y ° Un8 pCOple 

In other words the plotting of 
anguage change seemed to be much 
less ot a developmental process tHan a 
swopping one. The : causes : of most 
apparent sound change .pace Dr Wells; 
■were not'fo be sought In the “principle 
■ e ^ or VY to ;‘p£rsisten ' 

utlsm (p grotesque notion) or . 
ui pwtmore 

.varieties 1 dl 

'another ” 


Sleazy rider 


John Stokes 


Wolf Mankowitz 
Mazeppa: The Lives, Lorn and 
KJs of Adah Issacs Menken: 
ABiographlcal Quest. 

270 pp. Blond and Briggs. £10.95. 

0 85634 119 3 

Fwrv meat star needs a vehicle, and 
for Adah Isaacs Menken it was a horse. 
A* the climax of Mazeppa, an 
adaptation of Byron’s poem, she 
careered around the stage strapped to a 
pulsing stallion, out through the wngs 
and into theatrical legend. Once 
someone had realized that a tired 
melodrama would take on an entirely 
new and thrilling dimension were its 
hero played by a nearly naked girl, 
there was no stopping her. Clad in the 


how well 'this method works. His 
curiosity aroused by some unique 
information given in an earlier life of 
Menken, Mankowitz decided to 
investigate its origins. Queen of the 
Plaza, published under the name of 
“Paul Lewis" in America and “Samuel 
Edwards" in England, claimed to be 
based in part on a theatrical collection 
belonging to one “Henry Ewing 
Hibbard” and on Menken’s own diary, 
apparently housed at Harvard. 
Mankowitz's letter of enquiry to 
Harvard, however, produced a flat 
denial of all knowledge of the diary. He 
next approached “Paul Lewis” - who 
turned out to be Noel Gerson, a highly 
successful and popular author. Gerson 
prevaricated. He regretted that 
'Hibbard” was now dead, and he had 
no idea why Harvard should have been 


unhelpful. Mankowitz, his suspicions 
confirmed, changed his tactics. Writing 
“as one old pro to another”, he tola 


posters, sometimes adorned with a tiny 
moustache, Menken as Mazeppa 
offered a strange embodiment of her 
own feminist pronouncement that 
“man executes the performance but 
woman trains the man”. On and off the 
stage, she invented a whole series of 
erotic identities, each calculated to 
satisfy her own needs as well as those of 
her public. 

Wolf Mankowitz is well aware of the 
rilfalls of this kind of protean subject, 
ind he lakes the precaution, first 
adopted by A. J. A. Symons in his life 
of Frederick Roife, of describing; his 
book as a “quest”. Confronted Dy a 
barrage of lies and legends, fables and 
fabrications he has wisely made his 
researches part of his narrative. Invit- 
ing us to share his own fascination with 
the myths, he simultaneously assures us 
ihai (ruth is still his. goal. 

One chapter in particular shows just 


Gerson: “If you did, in fact, invent that 
diary, I would simply consider it to be 
an achievement in fable-building which 
should be acknowledged for its crea- 
tive force - and I am certain it would be 
so regarded by Mazeppa herself.” 
Flattered by this approach, Gerson 
confessed that Hibbard and the diary 
were all a Menken-like invention. This 
freed Mankowitz both to reassure the 
anxious Harvard librarians and to 
devote a section of his own book to 
Gerson's fable- 

The selves that Menken invented 
were remarkable for their wholc- 
heartedness and unpredictability, 
the creations of a truly wilful imagi- 
nation. Even her race was a role: 
although she always maintained that 
she was Jewish, it is likely that her real 
origins were New Orleans Creole. 
Reliable records of Adah Isaacs 
•Menken, Jewess, actress and poet, 
only begin with her marriage to 
Alexander!. Menken inTexasin 1856. 


There were to be three more 
marriages, all short-lived - one of 
them, possibly bigamous, to the 
Irishman John Carmel Heenan. self- 
appointed heavyweight champion of 
America. 

Menken's New York success with 
Mazeppa in 1861 fixed what was to 
become the recurrent pattern of her 
career: using her theatrical 

sensationalism to grab the attention of 
literati, fn New York she attracted the 
poets Adah Clare, and Walt Whitman, 
whose style she also adopted. In 
California and Nevada she found a 
hetaira role among the journalists on 
the Golden Era. and won facetious 
applause from Mark Twain. In London 
in 1864 her d£but was master-minded by 
Smith of Astley’s, home of equestrian 
display. While the press feted her with 
prurient speculations about the erotic 
dangers ot a “statuesque" female body, 
the literary world, including Rossetti 
and most notoriously Swinburne, 
immediately spotted a winner. By 
September 1866 she was in Paris and 
heavily pregnant. When the baby 
underwent Christian bnptism, 
emerging with the opportunistic names 
of Louis Dudevnnt Victor Emmanuel, 
George Sand was godmother. A year 
later the child was dead and Menken 
had gained a ribald new sobriquet: 
Adah had become “Dada” - (hobbv 
horse). 

All that remained was an artistic 
alliance, and this Menken found with a 
mangy literary lion. Dumas ptre. The 
photographs that commemorate their 
affair - a corpulent shirt-slccvcd old 
man with negroid features clutched 
with girlish trust by an obviously 
mature woman - arc among the most 
extraordinary ever taken in nn age 
which was rapidly discovering the 
i possibilities that the new art held for 
ambiguous disclosures. Today they 



squib - “Quel photographe fou souda/ 
L'Onclc Tom avee Miss Ada?” - 
suggests. 

Every picture of Menken -and there 
were thousands - told its own im- 
ponderable sexual story. For Dumas 
she had been a surrogate, for Swin- 
burne a tberapist. Another equally 
infamous photograph shows the 
boyish, all too obedient English poet 
firmly clasped by a solicitous matron. 
Rossetti's re port’ that Menken couldn't 
make Swinburne understand that 
"biting's no use" is well known, but 
whatever went on between them may 
be easier to imagine than to explain. 

Published a week nftcr her death in 
Paris in 1868. Menken's one volume of 
poetry. Infelicia. curried ;i dedication 
to. and a facsimile letter (possibly 


Menken as Mazeppa an Broadway 

offer something of the assertive pathos 
of a study by Diane Arbus, but at the 
lime their message was more directly 
challenging to sexual and mciiil 
sensibilities, as Verlaine's unpleasant 


forged) from. Dickens, and an epitaph 
from Swinburne's “Dolores'*. Manko- 
tvitz reprints a few of her verses, 
including “Judith”, a particularly gory 
addition to the gallery of severed bends 
that was grimly assembled in the 
nineteenth century: “the strong 

throat all hot and reeking with blood, 
that will thrill me wilh wild 
unspeakable joy us it courses down my 
htirc body und dabbles my cold feet! 
"Judith" has been suggested ns u 
source for Wilde's Salome, which is 
not very likely, though it ccrhiinly cries 
out for illustrations by Beardsley. 

Munkmvitz maybe right to celebrate 
Menken ns one of (hose women who 
"sought total liberty for them selves by 
applying their talents and beauties to 
the art of manipulating men". But iu 
his very professionalism he lends to 
iron out the convolutions of sexual 
need. There was a desperation about 
Menken’s myth -making. In Mazeppa 
she struggled wilh entangle iiu.-nts of 
her mvti design: in life she tin ned whips 
into bonds. 


Quiet, unpumped and everyday 


Julie Hankey 

William Tydeman (Editor) 

Flip by Tom Robertson 
‘Society", “Ours”, “Caste" and 
“School" 

237pp. Cambridge University Press. 


management. Society, Ours , Caste and touch is m the gently bathetic 
School. These are unfamiliar lilies sentimental scenes where two foyers 
now, by an almost forgotten author, might wander in the moonlight 

m n _i - u..i .... —.-I-.. ^Arnrin.i a mill/ hut nr cpnnrnfP Irnm fl 


nuw, dy Oil annual iuieuilcu auuiui, 7,7 . ” w— — 

Tom Robertson, but were so popular carrying a milk jug, or separate from a 

in their turn”. Reading them now, and fete-ft-fete in the rain under a tree, she uur p 

back in retirement, declared “indeed; wearing his coat and he her bonnet. 

rix Robert What strikes one now. though, is the Robertso 

pfeliS&S BJLSAia 3 » 

in their turn. Reading them now, and Ro u- rtson underlines his themes with Ours - l 


ceiling, in the kettle . . in the familiar 
phrases, i he quiet mi pumped eveiydas 
utterance". 


the win ile situation i** *>' ealeulaietlly 
iihsmd. the selfish materialism so 
grotesque and open, that one is 
inclined to laugh it off. Yet while many 
reviewers relished the wit. others 
found it revolting, marred, wrote one. 


could not have failed to now* 
Broad pronunciation "muni lorfflj* 
the phrase “pick a bit of mjl 
realized in Broad „ 

speech of young New 
“puck n but of munrtfcm^S 
have noticed the prevalerlw ^etei 

not only In Australis) ofwbaitKC® 
“the interview tune" - r 
Q. “Where do you 
A. “Wanganui?" (wilh * ^ 
intonation as ff to say MV*™ 
heard of it?"). i. ^ 

The revolution in ^ 

now occurring is a rom .^ 7 ji oi 
though one wonders , wb ® n 
make any fundamental 
our knowledge of the. 
linguistic change occurs an 
disseminated. If phonebdj^ 

’ able to adopt the tw gS 
ists who use nogs and , fc . 

people over a P cdod .5f ! hcri»' 

mg the speech-sounds 

able to them 6 n 

with selected ' 

informal English sjfeech'ho 
abroad, takes its 


George Rowell (Editor) 
by W. S. Gilbert 

[Tne Palace ofTruth”, "Sweethearts", 
rnneess Toto”, "Engaged" and 
Rorencrantz and Guilaenstera” 

189pp. Cambridge University Press. • 

Say®?"*’ £4 ' 95y 


imagining ' them on the stage, as f j| e nefl i es i possible juxtapositions of 
Robertson s full stage directions and ««koracter and class While for 
William Tydeman’s iheatri^ly 

in fo rmat t v era trod uc IQ n eria b ^ h ?il e f heedless of worldly prospects, murmur 
do, one catches a strong whiff of. svvee i|y on one side of the stage, the old 
that comfortably spnng-cushioned $nQ ^ w (, 0 wishes to divide them 
audience. No s P^J?L 8 eaiu s dickers, unheard and unhearing, with 

author s, no eccentricity of vision or ^ husband on the other side. In 
invention intervenes ^tween ' .[Jj® Caste, just as the young aristocrat sin ks 

lft 5 rt? mncr m „n d ® u ?' 2 nu JJ t,i s family's prejudices and implores a 

and the world on ^tose- ^e rese-bud g j r [ t0 become his wife, the door 

ebrntz repeats rtself before and behind opens and in reels her repulsive 
the footlights. drunken father - "act drop". In Society 

The novelty of Robertson lay there, the sodaWimbing Chodd junior woos 
in the ordinariness itself, in his showing the heroine with his cheque book, 
of people who, though rich and maybe while audibly, from the hustings 
titled, fall in love over the roly-poly offstage the penniless gent eman hero 
pudding (actually made on stage by woos the electors with sentiment. And 
Marie Wilton during the last act of so on. 

Ours ) , who bring the milk bottles, or A Robertson play always has its cake 

rather the milk (MJ ^ & and eats it. He may laugh at snobbery 

they return from the ware, who open a ^ ^ heroines 1 always : marry with. 

courtship by returning «M Am. A mon ^ and , it i e in the end,: and this 
love scene might take pteeln a nut ^ J equires art jfice - ludicrous 
during the Crimean war as genteelly as reve | at {^ nSt f or example , of deaths and 
in a drawing-room in London, thus. j e _ ac j es two minutes before the final 

May Ji'f'reit 1 to voTan^ If so%aTK Robertson f n«a£)ve*enlivem ? ng his 
be indifferent tojou.iKndif so that I d .world with splashes of 

-B^«br_-ge 

Bssaasr-T—. 

your love i and perhaps it I try hard - g ut w h en the acting was natnral, 

and l will - I may succeed. w j. etl . (ho doorknpbs turned and the 
. Sebastopol isn’t taken m a day; ana j oc j^ : ^Hy locked, when .the rain 
you’ll let me try - won t you pa ( tere d on leave? and the snow rushed 
Sebastopol? I mean Mary7 (with | n e v 6 ry time the hut door opened, in 
great agitation) ■* .' ,h e Crimea; ■ t)ie sttiginess • simply 




1865 Marie Wilton , Mrs Bancroft to 
".borrowed £ 1 ,000 and took the lease 
tL. u Queen's Theatre in the 
‘Wenham Court Road, commonly 
jwwn as the Dust-hole. She was then 
wown as a burlesque actress, “the 
severest girl", in Dickens’s view, “I 
!? j 5 *?” in my time, and the most 
JQgularly original". She was 
wiermined to pTay comedy, and was 
mfied by the existing clientele at the 
vmeens, an orange-sucking crowd 
fph i brou 8 ht theu- crying babies 
Eft 10 ? at Sadlers Wellafrad been 
Wed with babies, and had had the 
*Wncn searched at the door to make 
Ui«ui n k 0 n S. were concealed in their 
JJJji Sh L e . immediately set about 

252*51 thl ? P ub,,c means of rose - 

on n C Ii nt2, . wtl,te * 8 °ld and blue paint, 
JtawwtaHldw and spring-stuffed 
Si B0 /om the onslaught of 
Ste ! ro , m the West End, the 
ZZT * ,belr bottles of ginger beer 
Prin-. 1 *,’ and a t the newly christened 
Wales there began an era of 

Mr m. u me n y whicb WM t0 enable 
vca Bancroft to retire twenty 

I t!80,000 ler * Wlt * 1 8 net P 10 ® 1 

i J»todj in the series British 
5 1750-1920. 

5 foreoti-?® 1 , to ^ ake known the 
5 st age- successes/ of ; that 

i comed} foU / oC toe. most popular 
Wle * of , the ; : Bancroft 


H.BL r r mob who wishes to divide tnem 

audience. No s P^J?L 8 e nms of the unheard and unhearing, with 

author s, no eccentricity of vision or ^ ( lus ) wu t on (he other side. In 
invention intervenes J^tween i the Caste j ust as t h e y0 ung aristocrat sin ks 

lP ? r A inner iy "hllS bis family's prejudices and implores a 
and the world on rtan. Th« ' j ballet girl to become his wife, the door 
chintz repeats itself before and behind ra % nd ^ rce | s h er repulsive 
the footlights. drunken father - "act drop". In Society 

The novelty of Robertson lay there, the social-climbing Chodd junior woos 
in the ordinariness itself, in his showing the heroine with his cheque book, 
of people who, though rich and maybe while audibly, from the hustings 

titled, fall In loye over the roly-poly a^'h 


Our pleasure now cannot be so reviewers relished the wit. others 
innocent: nor so unnlloyco as when the f oum j q revolting, marred, wrote one, 
warm-hearted sqft-headedncss of -dashes of sulphuric acid ami the 

Rohertson’ssocialideaswas simply the (uqsi nnuseous hitter". Gilbert, it 
air that middle-class Victorians Seeme d. had given the public a 
breathed. That Marie Wilton gave her -premeditated insult": the cleverness 
roly-poly pudding to a family of poor was not -wholesome or pleasant", and 
children after every performance of (hough the spectators may laugh they 
Ours - there were seven hundred of - can har dly arise ' from the 
them -is a perfect Robertsonian touch, entertainment wilh any respect for ir”. 
and typical of the times. All the same, Q ne reviewer found himself as 
unless one is altogether too stern for unw illine to explain precisely why he 
him, there is a pleasure t0 .be had disliked it as he would be to describe 
simplv in encountering the period - the -(he symptoms of nausea". What really 
larky, soppy and sometimes delicate U p Sel him was that the actors behaved 


larky, soppy and sometimes delicate 
charm of that kind of Englishness. 

Compared with this. W. S. Gilbert 
(without Sullivan) is altogether more 
astringent and cynical. George Rowell 
selects a “fairy" verse drama. The 
Palace of Truth ; the Robertsonian 
Sweethearts, the only sentimental 
Gilbert, and therefore included in the 
Bancroft repertory; Princess Toto, a 
pre-Sullivan tnusicnl play; Engaged, a 
comedy of contemporary life; and a 
short skit on the play scene in Hamlet 
entitled Rosencrantz and Guiidenstern. 
Tills selection represents the different 
kinds of theatrical writing practised by 
Gilbert, more than it demonstrates the 
box-office ,tnste of the period as 
the Robertson volume is bound to 
do. George Rowell's introduction 
therefore, dwells less on the plays 
themselves, on how they were acted 
and received at the time; than on the 
development of Gilbert as a writer in 


upset him was that the actors behaved 
not as burlesque characters, but as real 
ladies and gentlemen, in ordinary 
costume, employing none of those 
“amusing exaggerations which ... 
dispel . . . any idea that the speaker is 
really in earnest". Quite so. Rowell 
does quote Gilbert’s injunction to the 
actors to play the piece with' 
“earnestness and gravity", but the 
resulting shock to the audience is 
almost more interesting. In the same 
way Sweethearts, a slight enough piece 
to read now, acquires a new sort of.- 
interest when one sees it momentarily 
through the eyes of the man who., 
-during a performance of It, , folf. 
constrained to explain' to the. Woman . 
next to him. "Yes Ma'am, I nwi crying. ' 
and I’m .proud of itl" 

Gilbert is plainly more interested in 
the. ideas than in the character* of his. , 
plays, and, he. therefore takes less we 1 | ; 
than Robertson to I he three-act form. 


(snobby dragon). I know you cant 
love me now - but I’U tty to deserve 
your love; and perhaps if I try hard - 
and l will - I may . succeed. 
Sebastopol isn’t taken in a day; and 
you’ll let me try - won’t you 
Sebastopol? I mean Mary? (with 
great agitation) / 


each genre. As a less popular Writer, at The very-flst verse of The Palace oj 
this stage of IS* career, than Trill// exhapsts. long. before the. end, 
Robertson, and loss novel from the the relatively static notion of human 
point of view of stage practice; Gilbert depravity clothed in charm of. manner; 
obviously gives less scope for lhril kind Engaged , which uses ,the same idea, 
of treatment: spins out enough permutations on the 

ituation ,of a 1 rpan betrothed 


1 But Engaged did create n sensation simultaneously to three women to keep 
at the time, and it is fascinating to road, going, just, across ; three I ncts, but 
the reviews of it thtit M. R. Booth. -. Princess Tifto, being; about somfcorip. 
. prints in his edition). pf i Nineteenth* who .: 1 canribt ; remember what, has 
Century ff/pyL Reading the play , now 1 happened from onc act to thS pext, has 
one could be forgiven for hot guess ina repetition built Info It. Rosencrantz, 

fUa nvfrantdn rlAflnVil nrtri mcnutfl it " Unet . ’.MtL' 
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"Acuta Simetrico ", / 980, by Litis GordiUo, from the exhibition New 
Spanish Figuration which transfers on August 27 from Kettle's Yard 
(tottery. Cambridge, to the ICA, London. 
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Nude voodoo 


Frank Tuohy 

Mncunaima 
v Riverside Studios 

i O Grupo de Teatro Macunaima has 

returned to London and is performing 
the extraordinarily successful show 
from which it took its name. The 
presenters suggest, without entire 
justification, that an audience with no 
knowledge of Portuguese can enjoy the 
I action. This certainly seemed true on 
i the first night. But such an audience is 
f bound to lose a good deal of what 
makes Macunaima a more coherent 
and considered operation than the 
brilliant hurly-buriy on stage might 
suggest. Fortunately a sizable national 
contingent had come along and was 
ready to enjoy the local references, the 
knocking of shibboleths, the music-hall 
obscenities and puns. The novel by 

I Mario de Andrade from which the 
show is adapted is an exercise in verbal 
fireworks, a less dour effort than the 
programme suggests, and a good deal 
of that quality comes through on stage, 
together with a son of popular poetry, 
for which there is no English 
equivalent but which is similar to the 
work of Jacques Prd vert in France. 

Mario de Andrade was a leader in 
the movement to modernism which 
arrived somewhat tardily in Brazil; the 
equivalent of the pre-1914 Armory 
Show in New York or the London Post- 
Impressionist Exhibition was the 
Semana de Ane Modema held in Sfio 
— Paulo in 1922. Mario de Andrade read 
his poems, was ritually howled down, 
^ and wrote a manifesto praising popular 
tradition and calling for a literary 

II language “without archaism or 

I II erudition, natural and neo logistic”, A 
® few years later, Macunaima mingles 

myth and the modem world , a strategy 
ir recommended by Joyce and Eliot but 
in this case probably deriving from 
7 Cocteau. 

ly The whole movement in fact was 


that they reach this office not later Jhe hotel) - which mav not be clear myUl and the modcm world - 8 strategy 
than September 10 . A prize of £1(1 is J the muSS ^ viSr inless he f ec r mended b * Sa F* and Elio1 but 
offered for the first coned set of underLSE that the lake went dr5 5? th,s case probab ' y derivin « from 
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addressed to the Editor. Times Liter- Answers: 

« AnpfcMM. Pnory. House. Si | Marriage is a step so grave and , 

•JJE*' ,hS ndon u EC S 1 decisive that it attracts light-headed, Frances Spaldine 

The^ solution and results will appear variable men by its very awfulness. opmuuig 

on September 17. R, L. Stevenson, Virglnibus 

I He knew the hotel to be antiou- Puerisque. Some Miraculous Promised Land 

nted but this was overdoing it. Toe 2 I love you the more in that I M°sly» Art Gallery, Llandudno 

belle chambre mi qmtriime. although believe you have liked me for my r nnc , inn( ' „ “T 7 

too large for one guest and too own sake and for nothing else - I melancholy and 

cramped for a group, lacked every have met with women whom 1 really °™ p . anied JfJ* |nt|n g of 

kind of comfort. He remembered think would like to be married to a ’ If 1 en i u scenes, 

that the lower room where he. a big Poem and to be given away hv a mn w f re P. rc ^ u “ d between 1910 and 
man of thirty-two, had cried more Novel. 1 ^ w ". en * nnes . Derwent Lees 

often and more bitterly than he ever J- Keats, letter to Fan nv Brawne Sf t i™ U8U5tus John wandered 
had in his sad childhood, had been July 25 1819 foo . tlc «»« UI °ver a remote and 

ugly too but at least had not been so \\ nt . h hi . unfashionable . part of North Wales, 

sprawling and cluttered as his new i Y* u , can hardly imagine that I Though boih Inncs and John were born 
abode, ft s bed was a nightmare. Its dredm Pf „ Walcs - “ was John ’ s interest in the 

-bathroom" contained a bidet (ample our da “* hler " 8 « ,rI Romany gypsies that first attracted him 

enough to accommodate a 1 circus n V p ^ Jjjjf u,most eare “ lo lh ^ area - As . Enc Rowan remarks In 

elephant, silting) bui no bath. The a!? I Tii! .!!?!!! a c ' oak-roon )- and form the introduction to the catalogue 
toilet seat refused to stay up. n ^f ba " c f v J'!f h U®” 1, (32lpp £1 0 90 6860 05 9) it was the 

, . Oscar Wilde. The Importance of triumph of Borrow over Muraer, for 

i I own mv first sensations, as soon Being Earnest. the romantic freedom that these artists 


produced by a rich, French-speaking 
dlile, spending much of its time in 
Paris, though perhaps stimulated by 
foreign travellers: Isadora Duncan and 
Diagnilev both turned up, Paul 
Claudel was at the Embassy in Rio, 
Darius Milhaud made arrangements of 
popular music and the novelist Blaise 
Cendrars paid almost yearly visits, 
though his Brazilian confreres found 
his pursuit of the exotic rather 
offensive - Europeans tended to think 
the Indian and Black cultures more 
interesting than the laboured 
sophistication of the ruling class. Mnrio 
de Andrade probably knew as much 
about Macunaima and his tribe as 
Longfellow did about HiawHtha. 
Claude L6vi-Strauss and the other 
anthropologists arrived in Sao Paulo 
some years later. 

By then, the bounce and zest of the 
original movement had fizzled out. 
Andrade died in 1945 and in the 
following years the survivors of 
modernism, still in their grand houses 
with their servants in white gloves, had 
mostly become Stalinists. The Grupo 
de Teatro Macunaimh, together 
with some recent films like Bye Bye 
Brasil , a great success in New York last 
year, show a refreshing absence of 
ideology and a return to aesthetic 
excitement. They indicate recent 
evolution towards a distinct national 
character, though perhaps not the 
"permanent psychic structure” 
Andrade hoped for. 

The producers, too, have kept a 
sense of historical perspective. 
Macunaima himself is a sort of Till 
Eulenspiegel, randy, clever, too lazy to 
live. His adventures begin in the 
jungle, where the forces of evil wear 
the plastic visors, rubber boots and 
overalls of the exploiters who arc 
destroying the rain forests today. 
When with his brothers he arrives in 
Sfio Paulo, we are back in the early 
years of the century: French tarts, 
Italian boarding-house keepers whose 
menfolk spend the day in pyjamas, the 
crippled giant Piaima disguised as a 
capitalist millionaire in silk hat and 
opera cloak, his daughters with frilly 


2 I own my first sensations, as soon 
ns I was left solitarv and alnne* in 
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the romantic freedom that these artists 
pursued was the nomadic life, not that 
• op the . bphemian. - •Inner* : whose 
■ tuberculosis had already been' 
. diagnosed, lived and slept outdoors, 
his wilful self-neglect perhaps the 


pleasure. 
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of this century have approached the 
lucidity and immediacy of their style. 
If John was evidently the most 
talented, Innes, at lenst in this 
showing, was the most passionate. He 
is chiefly associated with Arenig, the 
mountain he painted repeatedly nnd on 
top of which ne buried a casket of love 
letters. In this show, the several 
versions of Arenig reveal his 
fascination with fast-changing light and 
cloud effects. He painted at speed, 
rendering stratified clouds with crude 
streaks, foliage with the chopped 
brushstrokes that became his 
hallmark. All details and 
compositional tricks are shorn away in 
this simultaneous exposure of means 
and feeling. Not surprisingly, critics 
see reflected in these paintings a 
personal urgency, the product of his 
consumptive state which in 1914 cause) 
his death at the age of twenty-seven. . 

_i]9 ne j juKi beeq liberated from his 
Slade School training (an early work 
shows him stodgily imitating Steer) 
after seeing the Matisses in Leo Stein’s 
collection and Augustus John’s 1910 
exhibition of Provencal studies. It was 
John who first began pajnting on panel 
with large, flat impnstoeti strokes, 
often leaving the warm tone of the 
ground to show through. He had also 
arrived nt 
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exchange of Ideas was mutual, for 
innes & rich colour and enthusiasm for 
Wales then stimulated John. Both 
artists were mutated by Derwent lies 
who hatl a considerable gift but needed 

to oSSf. ot ^ ers thr °ugh which 
Eees and Johti wbuid hqve 


dresses and skipping ropes, Canidh 
Rio, with its grimacing ttmS 
brings us back to modem 

The production brilHirrt 
establishes conventions of its 
endless sheets of newsprint rewS 
food, money; to sinister effeS 
disguise fabulous monsters. A E 
white sheet takes on a life of in 2 
seeming to represent the features! 
the natural world. But the nxs 
impressive convention-! believe itb 
caused problems back home-istbeoii 
of nudity. Cocteau remarked dm , 
real horse on the stage looks life i 
mythological beast; stage horses 
should be lath and paper(Kabuki tg 
Japan agrees with this). Up to m 
nudes in the theatre have looked 
legendary m this way - in G-st% 
they seemed more naked, fc 
Macunaima total ■ nudity rejrrtstiif 
goddesses, spirits and works of aititbe 
golden breasts of the sun goddeisnufe 
her an Olympian figure and the m 
Uiara rises magnificently from to 
lake. In the city the whores, Freni 
and Portuguese, are fully clothed and 
keep their hats on, while ih 
millionaire’s statues, shepherded bj a 
epicene creature out of Beardslq, 
provide a thrilling image of derata 
urt. 

Another leap forward is Ik 
abandonment or what Brazilians a!] 
“folclorico” - all those ethnic daoav 
costumes and music in which de 
country is so rich. In the past, shows 
going abroad relied heavily onywcj 
dancers, usually black, recruited fw 
the slums of the major cities: they d j 
their own thing and never learned lor? 1 
anything else. Here popular ms* 
plays a small part though the vooAv 
ceremony, which is fairly realistic . p 
purl of llie narrative. The amazind) 
versatile and talented cast- and to: 
names in the programme - show t 
the ethnic phase is over. In Bras), 
unlike America, the contents oMte 
melting noi have really melted. Ta 
though, is merely a single factor arnon; 
nil those that make one feel immensely 
cheerful about this group and w" 
season at Riverside Studios. 


commentary 

Lewis Carroll and his American readers 


artists found their style waft 
transportable and even Innes svvefifl 
mountains Hre somytiw 
indistinguishable from his paintinpj* 
the Pyrenees. These smaH, 
pochades in which local colour 
the brilliance of stained glas. “** 
much of their vitality from the wto® 
which these artists enjoyed- J 
cspeciully, at this time paugnt 81 
uneasy relationship with msj*® ' 
John Quinn, relished the oomaS, : 
This exhibition celebrates tb at s*®, 
him which produced the beg . 
shoulders of Dorelia, J ie 5 1 J5SS 
beauty pressing through 
nnd unmflectea paintwork, 
almost as if by another, band, . , 
John’s exaggeratedly 
flamboyant portrait of 
de Walden whose hospital^* 
Lees enjoyed at Chirk Castfe ^ 
As with other visionary stP^. ^ 
sudden lyric outnouriM 
the winter of 1913-14 . 

Morocco and then the Caflaff ^ i 
a rest cure and spent 
experimenting ! 
combinations of 
known about Lees, 
he was unable to paint anyn^ ^ ^ 
meanwhile, waa 

scale multi-figure >. ;. ^ 

admired by his patrons- '■ 

war to destroy tfis cdtep® » 
when it came Inne^WMjn . . . 

it, caring only forlji® ,lw 

shown at the Orie| 
from October 30 tp^.y^.c^ffi^': 
at the Graved Att ! j 

fro m December:^ td 

The 


Morton N. Cohen 

How curious that we Americans take 
to Lewis Carroll the way we do. The 
Alice books are, after all, 
quiniessentialiy English, and Charles 
bodeson was himself one of those 
carefully cultivated Englishmen who 
nourish to this day only in Oxbndge. 
Asa matter of fact, Dodgson did not 
junk much of Americans. When, in 
1865, he decided to scrap the first 
cation of Alice’s Adventures In 
Wonderland, he had to choose 
between turning the unsatisfactory 
copies into waste paper or having them 
shipped to the United States to be sold 
there. He chose the latter. Americans 
“ODgjit not to be very particular as to 
quality", he explained twenty years 
liter when, dissatisfied with the 
printing of The Game of Logic, he 
’‘condemned them to the same fate". 

In the summer of 1880, when he was ■ 
it Eastbourne for his usual summer 
holiday, he encountered on the beach a 
■new little friend, Lily Alice Godfrey, 
fram New York: aged eight; but talked 
like a girl of fifteen or sixteen, and 
declined lo be kissed on wishing 
goodbye, on the ground that she- ‘never 
ussed gentlemen*. It is rather painful", 
Dodgson commented, “to see the 
lowly simplicity of childhood so soon 
nibbed off: but I fear it is true that 
there are no children in America." 

Even though Dodgson never 
embraced his American cousins, they 
have gobbled him and his books up as 
the Walrus and the Carpenter did the 

2 sters, and they have proved, during 
is 150th birthday year, that his 
Stateside popularity has, if anything, 
increased with time. American 
celebrations marking Dodgson’s 
semicentennial began early. Last 
•Votember St John’s University in 
Minnesota ju Wiped the gun with a two- 
day Lewis Carroll Festival. University- 
faculty, students, and a few invited 
specialists participated in a round robin 
of receptions, seminars, workshops 
and discussion groups on Dodgson’s 
accomplishments in mathematics, 
storytelling, photography, and 
tutoring. 

One would expect New York to 


make itself the centre of the American view of Dodgson the man i 
celebrations, and it certainly did, Liddell the girl and woman 
Mayor Edward L. Koch declared the exhibition had done before, 
day of Dodgson’s birth, January 27, In one showcase was , 

Lewis Carroll Day. His witty pra y er book, given to him b 

proclamation was read at a oress Jn/godmotherwhenhe was 
conference by the citys Parks B lbl? his parents gave him s 
Commissioner, an appropriate choice thirteen; and his Shakespeai 
because the bronze sculpture of Alice own index , Q the lajf5 £ ril 

™ d ^ ^ f ST Crea l U - r t S u m fa ">ous purple ink. In an. 
Wonderland, nibbed to a high sheen were h i s p m £ ro5CO pe, with 

by children climbing up and sliding inted in black on the cov 
down its sides, graces Central Park. warning; “Glass, with care 
Fifth Avenue bookshops and silver watch, engraved iusiil 
department stores devoted windows lo lid: “Rev. C. L. Dodgson, Christ 
Lewis Carroll; radio programmes and Church." 

television networks offered moments j n „ et ano ther case was Alice's own 
of whimsical invention all their own; p 0r table writing desk; a ruby ring she 
and 81 f* 0 publishing houses own ecl as a child; a 

staged Mad Hatter Tea Parties in wrote j 0 her father when sf 
su PPdJ l .°f 1 Carroll books they had ber leather purse will 
published. The biggest celebration of all embroidered S n the { 
took place at the Pierpont Morgan Lookin „_ G i ass biscuit 
Library. Marking its own seventy-fifth rwiasort save her- and the i 
anniversary, the Morgan could be hc t( ° k 0 f her dre ^, d as a { 

.doubly jubilant, for it had recently Fiist editions of Carroll worl 
acquired the suDerb Arthur A. ot j, er eases, as did origii 
Houghton Jr collection of Carroll illustrations, and rare phoi 
material, and it would go on display for a „ d by D odgsoI1 . in theceni 
the first time. propped the only surviving 

The exhibition opened on the of tne Alice stories, on loa 
birthday to the whirring of cameras and British Library. A 1 33-pagi 
a long and patient line of Carroll fans was available, a noontime ir 
that stretched along East 36th Street lecture was offered to the p 
and up Madison Avenue. In terms of more specialized lectures w 
Carroll memorabilia, the exhibition the course of the exhit 
was a blockbuster, offering a closer Michael Rothwell came 


view of Dodgson the man and Alice England to give three performances of | 
Liddell the girl and woman than any the one-man show on Lewis Carroll 
exhibition had done before. (hat he had earlier presented at the 

In one showcase was Dodgson's 0IJ vic a " d ,he Mermaid 

prayer book, given to him by his aunt 1 nealre . 

and godmother when he was seven; the By April 18, when the exhibition 

Bible his parents gave him as a boy of closed, more than fifty thousand 
thirteen; and his Shakespeare with his p CO ple had passed through the Morgan 
own index to the plays written in the doors to see the display .an astonishing 
famous puiple ink. In another case number when one considers that the 
were his microscope, with his initials Librarv, with all its fine exhibitions, 
painted in black on the cover and the normally draws between one and two 
warning: “Glass, with care”; and his hundred thousand viewers a year, 
silver watch, engraved inside the back _ , .... , , 

... S n i m. flthpr nhrotinnc mne irniimm 


wrote to her father when she was ten; 
her leather purse with "Alice” 
embroidered on the front; the 
Looking-Glass biscuit tin that 
Dodgsongnve her; and the photograph 
hc took of her dressed as a beggar child. 
First editions of Carroll works crammed 


Other celebrations mushroomed. 
A number of new publications 
appeared, including ail expensive Alice 
with new illustrations; a volume of 
original essays on Carroll entitled 
Lewis Carroll: A Celebration . another 


owned as a child; a birthday letter she Le * js Canol f. A Celebration, another 
wrote to her father when she was ten, containing a list of the books known to 
her leather purse with ‘Alice i n r n rr n iiv nuin lihniru 1 anH 


have been in Carroll's own library: and 
a large volume containing The Hun ring 
of the Snark and almost everything 
known about the poem. In the middle 


of June, an impressionistic nlny ahoul 
Dodgson's life called Lnotdn^-Glnss 
opened in New York, and in October 
Eva Le Gallic line will play l he While 
Queen on Broadway in her own 1932 
adaptation of Alice in Wonderland. 
Also in the autumn the paperback 
edition of The Selected Letters of Lewis 
Carroll will appear, aiul an issue of 
English Language Notes will he 
devoted entirely to Carroll studies. 

What is ihc meaning of all this 
attachment to Carroll on the other side 
of the Atlantic. 1 “‘If there's no 
meaning' in it,’ said the King, ‘that 
saves a world of trouble, you 
know. . . . And yet 1 don’t know, lie 
went on. ... i seem to see sonic 
meaning . . . after all.'” The meaning 
is dial Americans enjoy the Alice 
books for the same reasons thai most 

E molc do. They are fascinated by I 
odason's si Tange, almost mystical 
insight into die child's heart and mind 
and by his ability lo lei us share once 
again with him and with Alice herself 
the delights, the dreams, and the 
horrors of childhood . I f anyo ne nee ded 
further evidence, he hadonly to look at 
the cover of the Swahili translation of 
Alice that was on display at the 
Morgan. It showed a drawing of a black 
Alice looking up at the Cheshire Cat. 
Dodgson knew that the joys and the 
yearnings of childhood were universal. 


other cases, as did original letters, 0 p encd j n jvj cw York, und in October 
illustrations, and rare photographs of ^ Lc G allienne will play die While 
and by Dodgson. In the centre ease was Quecn on Broadway in her own 1 932 
propped the only ; surviving manuscript adaplittion nf ,\n/ e /„ Wonderland 
of the /Wi« stones, on ban from the Als |, jn thc autumn the paperback 
British Library. A 133-page catalogue ed iuonof The Selected Letters of Lewis 
was available, a noontime introductory Carroli will appear, and an issue ol 
lecture was offered to the public, three E lbh Lunglli ,* c Nolcs wW he 
more specialized lectures were given in dc y 0led entirL . lv lo Carrol, studies, 
the course of the exhibition, and ' , 

Michael Rothwell came over from What is the meaning of all this 
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An ermine tea-party bv the taxidermist Pioucquet of Stuttgart, one of 5 IS 
illustrations in Studies in Art. Architecture and Design, Victorian and After 
bv Nikolaus Pevsner (288pp. Thames and Hudson. 17.50. 0 500 27256 5). 
first published in 1968, this pioneering collection of essays has now been 
reissued in paperback. 


A museum and its city 


N. S. Thompson 

n* umzl! Four Centuries of a 
Gallery 

Florence 


Disegni. Rightly, the Gallery is there 
to be seen as usual; it is its own 
monument, but its rooms have been 
extensively restructured, greatly 
enhancing the experience of viewing. 

The Uffizi’s history goes back to 
1560 when Duke Cosimo I de’ Medici 
commissioned Vasari to design his 


Grand Dukes. The wealth of 
Florence’s museums of science and 
natural history is relatively unknown, 
but they are among Ihe oldest in the 
world, second only to those in Pisa. 
One can see early scientific 
instruments such as the first 
thermometers, navigating instru- 
ments. an early calculating machine. 


The Quatercentenary of the Uffizi has ad “M hSfoVthe Madonna. 

b «>ught iroreS the ejected T ro f and many scientific manuscriptsas well the opportunity to see 
celebrating the architects Parigi and Buontalenti. ear[v L t h r oo 0 l 0 Rical and botanical “Judith and Holofemes 


Riace. The verdigris patina has been 
preserved in the final cleaning and 
polishing; the mixture of age and gloss 
is very successful. A far more difficult 
task was the restoration of the ravaged 
Luca della Robbia lunette, “Madonna 
and Child, with Saints", from Urbino, 
which has been beautifully pieced 
together, with the addition of a new 
head for the Madonna. One also has 
the ODDortunity to see Donatello's 


1 'wse questions are hmindun with the j- . t nf thn first Age, the “Haranguer , wnicn nas ‘•prjmavera" by Botticelli. It was 
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New Oxford books: 

Literature 

Love and Marriage 

Three Stories 

Daisy and Angela Ashford 

Illustrated by 
Ralph Steadman with 
a new introduction 
by Humphrey Carpenter 

The Young Visiters, written when 
Daisy Ashford was nine, was an 
Instant bestseller and has 
continued to delight generations 
of readers. Daisy and her slater 
Angela wrote other hilarious 
stories, and this volume contains 
three of their best. Like The Young . 
Visiters they deal with love, 
mqrriage,and the social foibles of 
the adullworld, and are written 
with the same charm and mordant 
perception. £1.95 
Oxford Paperbacks 

Lavengro 

The Scholar -The Gypsy- 
The Priest 

George Borrow 

George Borrow always loved the 
unconventional, the wildness of the 
heath, life on the open road. His 
taste lor outlandish places and 
mysterious characters led him into 
some quixotic adventures, many or 
which he described In Lavengro 
£3.50 Oxford Paperbacks 

Abroad 

British Literary Travelling 
between the Wars 

Paul FU88Q1I 

Abroad Is an exemplary piece ol 
criticism. Il Is immensely readable. 
U bri silos with ideas. It disinters a 
real lost masterpiece from the 
library stacks. Il admits a whole 
area of writ! ng - at lasll - to its 
proper place in literary history.' 
Jonathan Raban in Quarto. Paul 
Fussell's celebration ol British 
writers on travel (s now available 
in paperback. Illustrated £2.95 
Oxford Paperbacks 

Gilbert White’s 
Year 

Selected by 
John Commander 

Gilbert White's detailed journals 
provide the characters and setting 
lor his Natural History of 
Salbourne. In this book John 
Commander has arranged 
selections from White's work in a 
composite sequence to set White's 
perennial Interests within the 
framework ol tha year and its 
saasons. The book Is illustrated 
with numerous pictures closely- 
related to the text, £2.95 
Oxford Paperbacks' 
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Field and 
Hedgerow 

Last Essays 

Richard Jefferies 


: o^fi. an d “n^rvatlorTof th«T past, and : to d^ ^ *moly dirt. Now the Last Essays 
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minting tm exhibijionofiwenticlh- gBihennc dtn. in^itr artdvnulit ! Rlohard Jdfferloe' loot eosoye hove: 

1 ^ e P art ment for the past ten contributions came fram all over the Sf £ci m ens, together with tragic appears that ihalid . earllerwrltlng.andthe keenness of 

; years, buuhe real growth in activities ^d d ra nrin H S a simple pen-and- SSpiis • of past storage Jffi!' observation. Butfhey also have a 
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All the exhibitions will continue to 
a end of the year; In September there 


l florenEpSc ™ ™ The Palazzo Vecchio. tpo. has 

» Forthp .u ’ * undergone a; facelift 

j main i!)f^ dBT public, there are three overhaul for this: year.J Qty of the 
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Hannah Arendt 

Sir. - Ernest Gellner's review of 
Elisabeth Ynung-Bruehl's biography 
of Ifannah Arcndl (August 6) cannot 
be allowed to pass without comment, 
since it gives an erroneous impression 
of the achievement of both Hannah 
Arendt and her biographer. 

Speaking as a reader who has 
botnered to “check the voluminous 
notes", I wish the reviewer had 
checked the Preface. If he had, he 
would have avoided some obvious 
errors of fact. First, Gellner says that 
Arendt's date of birth is not men- 
tioned in the book. However, Han- 
nah Arendt has it in black and 
white (p xviii). ( 

The earliest document in the 
papers Arendt left behind begins; 
’Johanna Arendt was [torn on Sun- 
day evening at quarter past nine, 
on October 14, 1916. The birth 


to the editor 

Romanticism antithesis which Ucll- from outside the narrow academic type , of school story and related liter- 


ner has superimposed on the biogru- sphere of political thought, 
phy. There is no room here to deal MARTIN L. DAVIES, 

with all the turns of Gellner's. argu- nenartment of German, Univi 


phere of political thought. ature, from Teddy Lester and the tlonal. not at all a punitive m** 

rjadttw r nAVTFC “sub-genre Adventure, Wizard, After I had written mv rcv^Nsiu 

n rt L Rove * Ho,s P ur ' Ski PP" lo The in g announced that t^K 

: . J? ?in Education of Giles and Esmond thousand Nationalists “still 


Volksgemeinschaft (Gellner is aware 
of the risks in this latter case but 
presses on undeterred), even tiiough one 
takes his point about the crisis of 


Swinburne 


excellent, elementary scnooi in tne tney nave "turned over a new far 
most poverty-stricken part of an in- and their release would "m*h , 
dustrial town in the most depressed good impression at home Iwhki u! 
part of England at the time of soup eludes Taiwan] and abroad 1 * MvnS 
kitchens, (he Jarrow March and a vious interpretation of thp«imJL£l 


in com poring the Nazi jargon 
Meine Ehre ist Irene with "Loyally 


took twenty-two hours and went Because antisemilic, Romanticism or 
normally. The child weighed 3,695 to call her adherence to German 

S rams |HIbs. 4oz.) at birth.* With culture o 'logically Incoherent com- 
tesc sentences Martha Cohn promise”. For if sinister tendencies 
Arendt begnn to set down her Intent in the Enlightenment and in 
daughter's story and this remark- Romanticism nearly cost Arendt her 
able record, entitled Unset Kind life in the Nazi period, there was 
COur Child'), is the main written indeed a more life-enhancing tenden- 
source of information about cy within the sninc movements which 
Arendt’s childhood. inspired her with hone, namely Ex- 

it may be unorthodox - though I ^Philosophic "fkideeger's phi!- 
myself do nor think it so - lo put an T P r y , repre ? enls lI, e scholasticism, 

f ££ 

approves 1 s poems, her social non -con form ism 

' . show that she saw herself as such an 

Second, Gellner complains of the individual from her earliest youth: 
"curious lifelessness" of the account from the time of her stay in Berlin 
of the love-affair between Heidegger where she heard Guardini lecture on 
and Arendt, and states: "It is not Kierkegaard, unci before she went to 
entirely clear whether Ynung-Bruelil Marburg and met Heidegger. But, 
has hnd access to these (Heidegger- un the other hand, ns a counter- 
Arendt] letters. However, in the balance lo Heidegger, there was the 
Preface, when talking about the cor- more rationalistic, more conven- 
rcspondences she has seen. Young- tionally humanistic philosophy of Jas- 
BmeW says specifically: “I have con- pC rs with its debt, amongst others, to 
suited them all except the Heidegger Kant, and to which Arendt pays elo- 
oorrespondence, which is dosed to , quern tribute in Men in Dark Times. 
scholars. This is, of course; an in- Would that Gellner had followed his 
tolerable handicap for a biographer, own advice to Youne-Bruchl over 
But Gelfner has no grounds for treat- her treatment of the Arendt- 
mg Young- Bruch I so harshly for rc- Heidegger affair and weighed state- 
lying on her subject s testimony. A ment against speaker in his conclud- 
biugrapher ought reasonably at least ing sentences. He would not then 
to be i expected lo explicate her have shown deplorable lack of taste 
subject s thoughts and feelings in comparing the Nazi jargon of 

l l ' S ,r n0t 85 «eme EAre ist Irene with "Loyally is 
though Youne-Bruehl herself were the si E n of Truth" which i/ mnsi 
uncritical. In the Preface, she writes: emphatically, not ' only “one of 

From versions of a story not slgni- Young-Bruehi’s chapter headings", 
fkantly different, I have woven a Hn utterance by Karl Jaspers 
single story for this book and cut himself. 

loose threads away, [n these cases. Hannah Arendt's German Jewish- 
the criteria familiar to historians — ness was both a privilege and a fate, 
and detectives - have been As a privilege it, combined with her 
employed in the weaving; inner intellectual precociousness and her 
consistency and plausibility, con- concern for world history, provided 
formity with written sources, other her with a unique life-lone philo- 
stoncs, and documents; reliability .sophical task. As a fate it gave her 
of the storyteller in terms of an insight into her times which neiih- 
yantage point and knowledge. In er an independent German such as 
those Tew instances where irrecon- Jaspers could command in 1933 at 
cilabte versions of stones exist, the cost, later, of imminent trans- 
I have noted all the versions. portalion, nor an assimilated Jew 
Third, Gellner complains that the suc ! 1 as Stefan Zweig had, who was 
index fails to mention Hayek, Pop- entirely devoted to European culture 
per and Talmon in connection with a !] d P a ' d it with his suicide in 
the question of the origins of totali- *94^.. Hence the illogicalities and 
tarianism. Again in the Preface, am bivalences in her attitudes to Ger- 
Young-Bruehl points out that she is raan culture and politics which Gell- 
writing biography and not political ner deplores. It is precisely these 
theory: "From the rich Arendt ambivalences whirh make Arendt's 
Papers- and from what. my inlofmaois ..parable -in a far deeper way 
have told me, I have taken only what unsuspected by ' Gellner. 

my project, a philosophical biogra- Perhaps, in the age of Kant, ns Oell- 
phy, requited ... 1 have irietf lo ner “ ems to imply, when the phil- 
show how she came to her concerns. os ?P, r . c ° 11 ^ become a universal 
her subjects, how she went about ™!J® within the limits of the city, the 
making - and remaking - her books, philosopher's life and the logical de- 
und how she thought ner way from v ?‘°pment of his ideas, could be of a 
one hook to the next." Indeed, a piece. But, us Arendt knew, the 
similar kind of question could with treacherously unpredictable modem 
greater- justification be asked of Oell- a £ e WB f H 11 * 1 ® different. Her life, like 
ner: why he omits an influence at 1 , °' olhcrs in her predicameni 
least the equal of Heidegger's, name- f u . c " , as Bruch or Benjamin, hei 
ly Karl Jaspers? For one thing, that [nends, needed to be told, because ii 
correspondence if documented; for actual demonstration of Nietz 
another they demand parity of treat- sches prophetic description of the 
nienl in a review. For if (according modcrn existential dilemma oF man 
to Gellner) Arendt onlv might have '' dcr incrkwQrdigc Gpgcnsatz seine: 
been the pussion df Heidegger's life, '•P nern * kein Ausseres, eine: 
Jaspers without a doubt fulfilled hei Aussoren, dem kein Inheres ept 
need for u father-figure, 1 lt * e ! B den die alter 

. . . Vfllker mcht kennen.” And this r 

tins serious omission leads on to a , why, as a dironicle of a modetn life 
further and more subston la .orfllcbm; Elisabeth Young-Bruehl’s bioSapS 
concerning the Enlightenment- of Hanriali Arcndl needs . redden 
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Jim Flegg's anthology of notes and 
tetters from seventy-three years of the 
monthly journal British Birds is 
delightfully illustrated, well organized, 
gracefully coerced into near-cohesion 
by bis own authoritative commentary 
and densely packed with observations 
of aberrant bird behaviour, debates 
about migration, reports of amateur 
experiments in the field and records of 
Gnt sightings. He begins with a 
poignant reminder of the peaceful 

S uures of bird watching. A letter 
n France published in the journal in 
1915 reports 

a Willow- Wren at a point on a road 
about one mile east of Poperinghe. 
Swallows were also just on the 
outskirts of the same town. 
Chaffinches are quite numerous, 
and sing lustily when there is no 
cannonadina. However, when 
lyddite sheik are flying about, all the 
birds seem to realise tnat the ground 
is the only safe place for them, and 
accordingly they seek cover in the 


lowest parts of tne hedges .... The 
wet meadows in the salient always 
seemed full of Corncrakes at night, 
and in one' wood . . . there was 
always a chorus of birds at dawn . . . 
in spite of the rifle fire on three 
sides. . . and once a Kingfisher 
appeared from nowhere and settled 
by a “Johnson hole” within five 
yards of our trench. 

Do birds enjoy themselves? You 
nave only to take a “good look at a 
“nbathing Blackbird, eyes half- 
ctosed, wings and tail outspread in 
abandoned luxury”, or at two kestrels 
paying falcon with a cardboard sheet 
^bailing high over London in a 
“Waummer thermal, (but anting and 

ctpaL. L.ii* i i . 
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do they fly ? Well, on *29 July 1955 
Wot Officer A.L, Carley, R.A.F., on 
a lught over Northamptonshire, flew 
a Rock of about six Curlews 
(Numenus arquata) at 4,500 feet. One 
? aird s was later found impaled on 

aircraft • But then on 

December 9, 1967, Air Traffic Control 


in Northern Ireland discovered a radar 
echo movinesouth with aground speed 
of seventy-five knots and a height 
reading of 26,000-28,000 feet; which 
seemed so very high for birds that an 
aircraft was sent to intercept. The pilot 
reported a "flock of about 30 swans” at 
iust over 27,000 feet; twenty-seven 
kilometres out from Lough Foyle they 
began their descent approach to earth. 

Still, by far the most remarkable 
series of notes and letters here selected 
(in a volume which includes R.S.R. 
Fitter, Seton Gordon, R.M. Lock ley, 
E.G.B. Meade- Waldo, James Fisher 
and Niko Tinbergen amongst its 
contributors) and even by comparison 
with competing topics as intriguing as 
the contamination of ravens by fulmar 
oil; a tawny owl attacking a fox in 
winter; the persecution of migrating 
short-toed eagles by resident 
peregrines at Gibraltar; a shrike-like 
great tit killing and bearing off a 
goldcrest or, again, these tiny 
unfortunates, in search of a drink, 
being dragged down beneath the 
water-boatmen to the muddy depths of 
a pond by crocodilian edible frogs; and 
clearly exceeding, in suggestive 
pleasure in the imagination, even the 
rook given to cartwheeling round 
telegraph wires - is the debate about 
a long-continuing mystery whose 
eventual solution was gratifyingly 
more unexpected than the wildest 
conjectures which it generated. 

In an aerial reversal of Gilbert 
White’s half-belief that swallows slept 
out the winter at the bottom of lakes 
and rivers; in a near- justification of tbe 
poetic assumption in natural history 
that Paradlsea apoda, the birds of 
paradise, were without legs and feet 
not because the native exporters of the 
Malay Archipelago cut them from the 
skins but because, circling the sun in 
their long and iridescent feathers, they 
had no need of such mundanities, our 
own familiar swifts, it seems, for up to 
tliree years, from England to Africa and 
back, may hunt insects, roost, play 
and mate way above the clouds and 
down the great winds of the high 
atmosphere without once touching the 
ground. 

For an unscholariy, early account of 
the pursuit of the swift by aircraft and 
glider (“I encountered one at 7,500 
feet, and for half a minute circled 
round him as he soared . . . from that 
height, the bird and I could see the long 
line of the south coast sweeping in a 
bold curve from misty Start Point to the 
snake's head of Portland") one must- 
turn to Harold Penrose’s hauntingly 
memorable little book, I Flew with the 
Birds (1949). The Frontiers of Bird 
Identification, on the other hand, 
another welcome extraction from 
British Birds, brings the full weight of 
scholarly apparatus to bear, for 
example-, upon the occurrence of the 
dowitcher, a birdwatcher-bewitcher if 
ever there was one, which also happens 
to be a type of redshank, reasonably 
I plentiful in Alaska, where it breeds. 
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“The Fox and the Eagle", a version by Francis Barlow (yi62to-!7t)4l of 
the Aesop fable. Barlow's paintings and etchings were principally of 
animal and sporting subjects: this study, executed in pen and Muck ink 
with grey wash, is one of the plates in the Ashmolean Museum's 
Catalogue of the Collection of Drawings: Volume IV, The Earlier 
British Drawings, British Artists and Foreigners Working in Britain Born 
before c 1775, compiled bv David lihiyncy Brown {0**1 pp, iWt/i (tfi 
black-and-white plates and 563 plates on microfiche. Clarendon Press: 
Oxford University Press. £50. 0 19 817375 X). 


and to cause no especial excitement 
along the east coast of North America, 
to wnich it migrates. It is distinctly 
tegretted, however, that no benign 
hurricane has yet whirled the wrong 
way across Europe and brought us the 
Asiatic dowitcher as a present for the 
British List. The classification of 
various races is confused, too - in fact it 
is not at all certain which dowitcher is 
which, and it is a matter, of sharp 
annoyance that “no deus ex machuia 
has appeared to assist with Dowitcher 
identification.” 

In a paper on the field identification 
of dusky and Radde’s warblers, "the 
somewhat similar Smoky Warbler 
Phylloscopusfuligiventer", confined to 
the eastern Himalayas and Tibet, is 
likewise rebuked for its parochial 
habits, for “undertaking only limited 
and mainly altitudinal movements” 


and "Its potential as a wild vagrant la 
Europe may be safely taken as nil." 
However, ‘ among such rare 
resignations (the “far-off bird 
disappearing rapidly into the 
darkening gloom of a winter afternoon 
will always have to go down as 
'unidentified grey goose”') and the 
occasional stern warning (“it should be 
noted that the occurrence of runt 
Dunlins close in size to Western 
Sandpipers can mislead even the most 
experienced: one such observer was 
baffled by this problem for eight 
hours”) there are many compensatory 
excitements (“suddenly they turned 
head-on to us and showed instantly the 

E lnent double supercilia of Broad- 
Sandpipers Limicola 
falcinellus much specialized travel 
reporting (“On 9 April we passed 
through a community of Indian Sand 
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Laiks Cahmdrella raytal near Kolani in 
the Das Tiari”) and, when crossing the 
North Atlantic we may now conjure 
with the names, if not admire the 
spectral presence, of all the black- 
browed, yellow-nosed, shy, grey- 
headed, sooty, grey-mantled, royal 
and wandering albatrosses we aTe 
unlikely to see. 

Birdwatching in the Seventies is a 
well-written, lovingly detailed 
celebration of all the major 
ornithological events of the decade in 
the British Isles, documenting weather 
changes, population movements and 
incoming ramies: “5 Purple Herons, 12 
Little -Egrets, 2 Night Herons and 8 
Little Bitterns appeared” in the first 
spring; a cock red-flanked bluetail 
“graced Shetland in late May 1971"; 
red-footed falcons and rough-legged 
buzzards were “exceptionally 
prominent" in 1973; pomarine skuas 
were found to be common fust west of 
Ireland in early 1979; and, from March 
21 to April 3, 1976, a black-throated 
thrush “held court at Coltisliall, 
Norfolk," ringed by jostling bird 
watchers: 

Aggressive in manner, lie could not 
abide blackbirds but was more 
tolerant of the smaller thrushes. At 
times he seemed quite taken with his 
growing fun club (1.0U0 in his first 
three days!) puffing oul his chest 
with pride as he surveyed his newly 
acquired winter territory. Often 
when roosting in nearby trees he 
would sing to himself, in sub-song 
like a Sylvia warbler. 

It is just possible, however, thnt apart 
from resolving never again to guzzle 
the ferment ing berries that had 
temporarily rc-arrnnged his 
navigational aids, he was actually 
swearing softly to himself, cursing his 
lack nf a mate and wishing his one 
thousand scrutinize rs tu the 
turiiMones, the only birds to be 
recorded, in these three excellent 
books, us Inking their revenge against 
the well-meaning and relentless 
observation of their every move. 

A.J. Mercer notes that 

whilst walking along a beach in 
south-west Anglesey I saw five 
Turnstones Arenaria inter pres and a 
Carrion Crow Cornu corone 
feeding on what I at first took to be a 
pig washed up bv the tide and partly 
covered by wind-blown sand, when 
I reached the object, however, ! 
discovered that it was a human 
corpse which had been in the water 
for some considerable length of 
time. The birds had been feeding on 
the facial muscles and the neck. I 
should perhaps add that 1 actually 
saw the Turnstones tearing off small 
shreds of flesh after the Carrion 
Crow had removed some bigger 
pieces; there was therefore no doubt 
that they were feeding on the corpse 
itself and not on sandhoppers or 
.other invertebrates attracted to this 
food source. 
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Jean MeOanby 

The Macdonald Encyclopedia or 
Trees 

518pp. Macdonald. £4.95, 

0 356 08574 0 , , , • . 

This comprehensive volume, trans- 
lated from . the . original Italian - 
edition published in :J977» arid edited . 
now for the United States, suffers from, 
the excessive claims made fof.it on the \ 
cover. Without identification keys it is 
not a field guide and . it contains the ; 
perfectly circular statenienl 1 that “10 
Identify a plant yfip need onl^ kpdw the. 
namesiof the genus ;and Die species.’’. L 
Foresters might find If tlscfiiF, thaugH U” 
is not a book for gardeners, But ft docs- . 
/.contain deputed bd radical notes op 300 
- species, including: some Chosen irathqr; . 

iaiosyhCraliMllyjofithe.ColourWates;; 

. bnly dhfr fyt. iwb:ho 1 ve gone seriou§ly ? 
ii'wrongin Colouc reproduction ,$u?h ;ni. 

, -tiiar of thtj' jjjtarafld^iMost t -are,(: 


gran di flora is said to be. this source bf a 
tonic against worms and rheumatism, ; 
and (ns tropical American - Blta ■ 
orellana yields a yellow substance used 
to colour butter and cheese. The 
introduction attempts f to. cover too 
much ground - the history pf trees, a 
cursofy- survey of .ecosystems,,-! 
rc production, etymology, add so forth.-. 

The really serious weakness of, (he. 

■ book fs (he division of 300 trees of tlie' 
World into xix groups: conifers,; palms, 
brtradjeafafxfc), fniitf' flowering trees 
and trees of econornic importance. It Is 
difficult to see how any tree can be 
either fruit or flower; perhpps (he; 
translator had problems and really 
meun( - .on) a mental , t instead, .of 

sJtnjiiy <Sq hot work.’Atnong the trees 
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Rendition of the rock 


Stretching clothes-lines 


James Kirkup 


Christopher Thorne 

Eric Morris 

Corregidor: The Nightmare in the 
Philippines 

528pp. Hutchinson. £12.95. 

0 M 146490 0 

This study of the retreat, resistance and 
eventual surrender of American forces 
in the Philippines between December 
1941 and May 1942 is based, as Eric 
Morris makes clear at the outset, 

"almost exclusively" on Interviews 
with survivors. In other words, he has 
chosen not to make use of the extensive 
documentary material available in the 
United Stares and eJscvvhere. He lias 
been to look over the ground in 
Corregidor, but not, for example, to 
the archives centre at Churchill 
College, Cnmbridge, where there are 
kept the ‘papers of the British 
businessman in the Philippines who 
was ordered into uniform by London 
so as to net os liaison officer with 
General MacArlhur. (lie American 
commander. Even the interviewees 
themselves number only forty, so that 
the book is mostly taken up with 
incidents involving a very small 
minority of defenders and civilians, 
flic pattern adopted for the study is 
une of rapid switches from one close- 
up to uiiother. and the distinguish ing 
heading given to cafch brier, 
retrospective survey of the overall 
situation: "April 1980. Department of 
War Studies and International Affairs, 

The Royal Military Academy, 

Sandhurst, England" has a pretentious 
look about it, as well as L ! - 
unnecessary. 

Nevertheless, Corregidor is h 
worthwhile book. It vividly conveys, 
for example, the circumstances of men 
fighting hunger, dysentery and — — — — — - 
malaria, as well as the ever-pressing ill AKA Saikaku 
J apanese; the effects upon troops ana 
civilians penned within the confines of 
the island and tunnels of Corregidor 
(nearly 15 ,000 people on a rock at the 
entrance to Manila Buy tliree-und-a- 
quarter miles long by just over a mile at 
its widest point) of massive and 
sustained bombardment; the wide 
variations of behaviour among units 
and! individuals hs it became apparent 
that, for all the rhetoric issuing from 
Washington, no relieving force was 
going to arrive. 

The first stage in the inevitable 
surrender had already taken place on 
the Bataan peninsula. Involving 
something like >6,000 men (12,000 of 
them Americans, the remainder 
FiHpi nos) , it was the first occasion on 
which an army of the Republic on the 
field of battle hnd had to adapt such a 
course, and Morris rightly praises the 
courage of Major-General Edward 
King who, in marked contrast to his 
superiors, faced up to the need to take 
a decision that was bound to bring 
discredit on the head of whoever made 
it. If the fall of Singapore was a body- 
blow to the British Empire, the defeat 
in the Philippines, together with the 
ensuing "Bataan death-march" of 
Japan's new prisoners, coming as they 
did on lop of Pearl Harbor, ensured 
that for the majority of Americans the 
Second World War was above all else a 
struggle to wreak vengeance on Japan. 

There were, indeed, a number of 
similarities involved between the 
- Singapore ; and Philippine* episodes. 

Most Americans in the islands before 
Uic War had led a pampered existence, 
well removed from that of the great 
majority of the native peoples. Many 
.Could not bring themselves to face up 
to the growing likelihood thai their 
privileged world was about to be swept 
. away by the tide of wur. Meanwhile, 
errors in .the preparation of defences 
locally ns well as the strategic priorities 
adopted liy Washington helped ensure 
that even the most valiant ' military 
resistance to an .invader would 
ultimately prove unavailing. 

In the event , the behaviour of some 
.elements of the US and the Philippine 
armies in the. face of the Japanese 
'assault was less than resoluuj. As for 
MacArlhur - and hero, (he testimony 
of some of ' those Morris has 
interviewed, interesting though it is, 
merely reinforces the evidence put 
forward in .William Manchester's 
' A merican Caesar and elsewhere '** his 
rforrnaiicc, loo, wafc seribgjly 


flawed. He had remained convinced 
until the lost moment that the Japanese 
would not attack before the spring of 
1942, and his preparations within the 
islands were based on a misplaced 
conviction that he could hold Luzon 
should that attack come. During the 
campaign itself, Including its latter 
stages when, on Roosevelt^ orders, he 
had left Corregidor for Australia, he 
manifested those egocentric, histrionic 
and devious characteristics that 
marked his entire career. 

There remain, however, a good 
many items to be placed on the credit 
side of the ledger, as Morris rightly 
emphasizes. For all his weaknesses, 
Mac Arthur was a formidable general, 
and in the manoeuvres that enabled a 
defensive position to be established 
on Bataan he, his subordinate 
commanders and the men they led 
conducted a fighting retreat of 
remarkable proportions. The re- 
lationship between the Philippines and 
the United States tended to be over- 
idealized by American politicians (in 
order to sustain the central myth, 
Washington peremptorily squashed 
President Manuel Quezon's desire, as 
the Japanese closed in, to switch to an 
independent and neutral position), but 
amidst the horrors and confusion of the 
fighting large numbers of Filipino 
troops did remain loyal. 

Above all, (he extent of the military 
resistance offered to the Japanese on 
Bataan under appalling conditions was 
significantly greater than that in 


Malaya and Singapore. It is not, of 
course, a comparison that can be made 
without taking into account a number 
of contextual considerations: for 
example, there was no equivalent on 
Bataan to the roads that ran down the 
Malay peninsula and facilitated the 
Japanese advance there; nor did the 
American commanders on Bataan and 
Corregidor have to consider the 
consequences, in fighting on. for a 
civilian population of the size that 
encumbered General Percival in 
Singapore. (Manila had already been 
declared an open city.) Nevertheless, 
the defenders of Bataan In particular 
had achieved before they surrendered 
a great deal more in the way of 
inflicting setbacks and frustrations 
upon the enemy than had the forces 
under Percival's command. 

Corregidor contains a great deal of 
material on one further aspect of the 
war in South-east Asia that cannot be 
put aside. Eric Morris makes dear his 
position on the matter when he refers 
to the achievements of the Americans 
and Filipinos “against a bestial foe". 
For those of us wno study the history of 
the Far Eastern war, even more, 
perhaps, than for the' nations as a 
whole which fought the Japanese 
between 1937 and 1945, it is essential 
that the hatreds and propaganda of 
those years should be left oerund. But 
the atrocities committed during the 
conflict by a substantial number of the 
Japanese military were of such an 
order and such an extent that the stain 
is beyond erasing. 


Wolf Mendl 


Dick Wilson 

When Tigers Fight :The Story of the 
Sino-Japanese war 1937-45 


286pp. Hutc 
0 0$ 145710 


This book will no doubt delight those 
who like reading about battles and 
campaigns and who enjoy setting up 
sand-tables and playing war-games. 
The publisher’s blurb refers to the 
Sino-Japanese War as "the bloodiest 
and cruellest war ever to be fought 
between two nations" and we are 
warned that the book “will shock those 
unprepared for oriental violence in 
war”. It is a relief to know that the 
author does not make such silly claims 
in his chronological and lucid account 
of the main Japanese and Chinese 
operations from the Marco Polo 
Bridge “incident" to Japan's 
surrender. 

Dick Wilson has tried to fill a gap left 
by Western authors who have tended 
to concentrate on the diplomatic and 
political aspects of the war and its 
economic and social effects, or have 
regarded It as a side-show of the more 
spectacular and fateful Pacific War of 
1941—45. This, then, is a straight- 
forward military history of the war. 
illustrated with many maps. 


S Pledges between partners 


of Samurai Honor does not 
deal exclusively 



Tales of Samurai Honor 
Transited by Caryl Ann Callahan 
156pp. Monument a Nlpponica, 

Sophia University, Tokyo. Yen 900/ 

S4. _ 

In the seventeenth-century Japan of 
the renowned novelist Ihara Saikaku, 
one of the giants of classical Japanese 
literature, homosexuality was rife, 
and, though officially frowned upon, 
was tolerated, and indeed in the case of 
kabuki actors and samurai was openly 
acknowledged and accepted, as were 
sexual relations between powerful 
lords and their adolescent pages. So it 
was natural that Saikaku, in his wealth 
of tales about merchants and city- 
dwellers in the Edo Period, should 
write many stories of homoerotic 
passion. TTie stories in Tales of 
Samurai Honor are not pornographic: 
their power derives hot so much from 
the scenes and sexual acts they depict, 
but from their delightful style, with 
that saving grace of wit and liumour 
and fantasy that pornography usually 
lacks. 

Caryl Ann Callahan, in her 
interestjng introduction to this good 
translation - a vast improvement on 
Powys Mat hers 's Comrade Loves of the 
Samurai published by Tuttle n decade 
ago - discusses the homosexual theme 
in Saikaku's works, notably The Great 
Mirror of Manly Love, and shows how 
homosexual relationships, at least 
between aamulral , Wete never casual ot - 
frivolous, but based on ai rigid code of 
honour or giri, which was part of the 
warrior ideal of bushidn. The word girl 
can also be translated as "duty", 
“social obligation”, “courtesy" and 
‘•justice". It is this strict moral basis of 
personal responsibility that makes 
Saikaku's homosexual heroes seem so 
attractive today. 

Relationships between - oidcr men 
and young boys were considered quite 
proper and. were often platonic, like 
the relationship Which often exists 
today between a promising student and 
his sensei. We arc. reminded of the 
Theban Band; When we read: 


The band between satpurai love re 
was taken seriously, and a partner, 
would be prepared to undergo great 
sacrifice ip honor bis. pledge; If hi*:- 
lover were in danger, a samurai was 


Tales ol 

with homosexual 
themes; Saikaku gives ironical nnd 
satirical accounts of a society in which 
"face" was supremely important, and 
therefore there are many duels, 
vendettas ( katakiuchi ), double 

suicides, examples of honourable 
loyalty and dutv and of elevated 
conduct at odds with the scheming, 
materialistic world of the period. 
There are, however, two or three stories 
of homosexual love that deserve to 
rank with the very best of this kind of 
literature - "A Boy’s Beauty Flowers 
when his Forelock is Unshaven", and 
"Far Better to Consider what she said 
at the End", which opens with this 
charming passage: 

There once lived in Sanuki a youth 
named Hosoda Umemaru and he 
served the lord of the castle. He was 
as lovely as a spray of plum blossom 
from the early-flowenng south side 
of the tree. Even the nightingales 
could only squhwk in helpless envy 
at the melody of his voice, and he 
must have robbed them of their 
song. His long, swinging sleeves 


The Innocent Bystanders 


Hell is a place where 

Eyeglasses are forbidden, where only nails and hair 
Can grow, and dentures kept In glass cases 
Sank long ago (nto the haiyihuxgexi.of Ohio *- the basis 
Of the blood We spilled, or was it the ink? 

It was, it is, later than we think. 

It is, for example, too late to use the sink: 

One gurgle, echoing through the tenements; 

Will wake the Innocent bystanders whose very existence 
Confirms that somebody is guilty. But who? 

Was It the Catholic, tho Protestant, or the Jew? 

It could bo the holdor of a worthless l.o.u. 

Who spent tho day in bod until, forced by the warm 
May weather to depart, be set forth In good cheer 

In s^wrch of a nm,e to rub alcohol on Ms upper 

Rdvoii E? 37® CBn ,tlng hlm * The reco « S tiogr ‘ 
Revolution disappears, as a ball of blazing light ' 

udes the hands of cheering fans, and lands out of sight. 
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gave off a tantalizing plum fragrance 
which snared the souls of those who 
merely crossed his path. Needless to 
say, his lord was very enamoured of 
him and made sure that no one else 
could enjoy, even in spring, the 
fragrance, or even the sight, of this, 
his own special plum. 

The most beautiful tale of all is “At 
Least he wears his Youth's Kimono”, 
again about a boy of exquisite 
handsomeness and with the stalwart 
heart of a true samurai warrior. But, as 
so often in situations of homosexual 
subservience, Inosuke fulls out ol 
favour with his lord and master, and 
has to live a life of demeaning poverty 
with his mother. When they arc nearly 
dying of hunger, they are rescued 
through gifts of rice sent by one of 
Inosuxe’s secret admirers, who had 
never dared to declare his love, but hnd 
always worshipped from afar, with 
samurai self-denial. 

It is to be hoped that Dr Callahan 
will follow this notable Success with a 
similarly readable and scholarly 
translation of The Great Mirror of 
Manly Love . . 


Wiccamical occasions 


What emerges is a pattern ri 
Japanese offensives which 
exhaustion or through 5LS 
elsewhere. With all th<fr teSS 
superiority, impressive advanced 
ruthless determination, the wj 
never succeeded in doing nxK 
occupying the major cities of eaZ 
and central China and prec2 
controlling the main railway tK 
between them, a process described h 
one observer as “stretching a fat 
clotheslines across a yard”. 

The narrative is skilfully Iniemom 
with anecdotes and emtnsht 
quotations from coniemponn 
writings. As a first-class jouraak 
Wilson does not rely exclusively os 
official histories, the memoirs ol tbt 
leading figures in the drama aodoffc 
many foreigners who left a record d 
their experiences and impressions, hi 
draws liberally on the recollections and 
diaries of the humbler participant! os 
both sides. It is the poignant jottings d 
the junior officers ana privates ml 
convey the sense of futiuty and mixn 
of the struggle. “Fighting and dead 
everywhere and now 1 am ako 
wounded. China is limitless andweart 
like drops of water in an ocean. There 
is no purpose in this war and I did 
never see my home again' 1 ; thus wrote 
a Japanese soldier on the wall of h 
barracks. 

The apparent pointlessness of ii al 
may have led Wilson to conclude ihit 
the wor was a “one-off phenomenon,! 
tragic and wasteful episode which 41 
no good to anyone” and riiid 
"achieved nothing*'. 

But was this so? Indeed, the authoc 
himself suggests that some of it: 
consequences of the war were to- 
reaching and profoundly station It 
paved the way for China s evend 
reunification and emeraence » * 
major power. It turned Japan in it: 
direction of anti-militarism. W*” 
exaggerates when he says that i* e 
result “even today the pacifist lo..; 
can still ensure that the Japans 
defence forces are wholly inadwwK- 
laughably ill-equipped”. butsuBK«« 
no bad thing that they lack “f»«“ 
leverage" and that the Japanese urns 
that they will not trust their general 
Above all, China and Japan J 
determined never to go to war m 
each other again and that can only w 
blessing for both peoples. 

The author’s rather nega^ 
conclusions point to a major Fjff” 
in this kind of historical Minjy 
may have the popular appea 
books on war and a troaties « 
have - it includes plenty of bait- . 

details from the rape of Nan if 8 to k 

less well-known massacre o J 

atTo n gxianinJulyl937-buli(b^ 

set war in Its proper context. 

Military .campaigns * J* jt 
much sense unless we can rela 
to the political objectives In J 
supposed to serve and » 
international and domestic 
men is in which they take 
apart from some hints g 2 
between the Chinese Naltojj® 
Communists were .uneasy, 
of their relationship on 
Japan is never fwly ' 

between the Kwantung / 
Manchuria, the army, ^ JJjJ J3- 
and the military 
China, which had 
Japanese strategy. 
interesting snippets 
foreign a §visers 

i. 


Walter Oakeshott 

ROGER Custance (Editor) 

Winchester College; Sixth-centenary 
Essays 

(Knn Oxford University Press. £20. 
0*19920103 X 

At least three of the- essays in this 
remarkable book, which celebrates 
Winchester College's sixth centenary, 
are distinguished contributions to 
Foolish history: Peter Partner's essay 
on William of wykeham himself; John 
Hanky's on the old buildings of the 
College; A. O. J; Cockshut’s on 
•nwmas Arnold, Hook and Ward, 
«tiich he modestly calls “a Wiccamical 
jidetjaht on nineteenth century 
retkion", but which is really a study, 
ariUfin with profound insight, of three 
menwhohad not indeed the saintliness 
of Newman, but whose different minds 
and characters illuminate the history of 
the Church in the second third of the 
nineteenth century. 

Besides belonging to the wider 
history of England, and of its 
architecture, the first two of these 
contributions, at least, hnvc a clear 
Wiccamical bearing. William of 
Wykeham was a great administrator 
and a figure of national importance, 
but his career was never completed as it 
imriit have been, because while he was 
stiff comparatively young, the ruling 
pitsion of his life became the creation 
and future endowment of Winchester 
ai New College. He had a deep 
undemanding ofwhat was beautiful as 
sell as of what was necessary; and as 
in administrator he knew, as the 
KCMds of his repeated hospitality to 
tiii craftsmen show, that the way to get 
the best work done was to keep in 
constant touch with his workers. 
Ibrvey lias written nlmost a month-by- 
iroath account of what happened us 
ite College was built. The resources of 
dx Muniment Room at Winchester, 
drch makes this possible, also provide 
Diiek Keene with the material for 
luting the history of almost every 
we foot of College ground before 
"jtcham acquired it. Those same 
resources, uniquely including four 
Anglo-Saxon charters front the New 
Minster, make it possible for N. P. 
Brooks lo demonstrate conclusively 
»nai had been suggested before by 
T A. M. Bishop, N. R. Ker, ana 
°*n. (hat the “oldest” of these four, 
xreiding a grant by Edward the Elder 
filial monastery, dates back not to 
« year 900, but to a period more than 
* century later, when religious 
Mitutions began to establish their 
jams to property or other rights by 
pfgmg documents designed to show 
these had been granted much 
™uer. This particular essay has the 
jPWal interest that Brooks has 
55" s L ,e P by step, almost tree by 
a. n? e boundaries of the land that 
•jjw^speeiftes: an astonishing 

No attempt is made in Winchester 
Wge to provide a continuous 
“W; but the outstanding 
S ffi rshl £, of . lhe articlM by Partner, 
Cockshut and Brooks is 
gained throughout. Several 
^butore throw a new and 
S£ n 8 W. on most interesting 
Won of all: the relation between 
W&P 851 . 615 ! bellows and Warden. In 

jKDams foundation Firilnwc 


and the prickly relation . 
General “Vinegar {9® jJL * m 
Chiang Kai-shek, 
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not above exploiting the boys if they 

E rovided him with a stick with which to 
eat the Fellows. Certainly the Fellows 
trumpeted their sympathy with the 
boys, when this enabled them lo 
criticize the Warden. 

During the century and a half for 
which Wykeham’s foundation kept the 
shape he had given it, we gain the 
impression, formed mainly by the 
quality of Wykehamists who became 

E ublic servants or academics, that the 
oys looked after themselves, within 
that religious framework, and with an 
eye on the Statutes. The College 
produced, as we see in Professor 
Lytle’s contribution. “Wykehamist, 
Culture in Pre-Reformation England" , 
few outstanding figures, but worthy 
bishops, public servnnts and scholars. 
Grocyn is the most interesting of them, 
because we know most about him. 
Lytle quotes not only Erasmus's 
judgment on his abilities and bis way of 
life, but also his charming epigram. 
Lytle translates it to read: 

A snowball white at me did Julia throw; 
Who would suppose il? Fire was in limt 
snow. 

Jutiu alone can quench my hoc desire 
Bui not with snow or icc, bul equal fire. 

In the first 15U years, the religious 
foundation seems to have worked. 
What happened in the school in the 
next 150 is a mystery. Wc know, from 
J. P. McGrath's “Winchester College 
and the Old Religion in the Sixteenth 
Century", of the deep feelings of “old” 
Wykehamists, both Protestant and 
Catholic, in the days of the religious 
persecutions. The fair copies in a little 
Book of Latin Verses by Harmer, the 
learned Elizabethan headmaster, give 
a delightful impression of the 
relationship between that headmaster 
and pupils to whom, individually, the 
banter of most of the verses is 
addressed. But its voice is unique. 
There is hardly an echo of it for the 
next 300 years. In the seventeenth nnd 
eighteenth centuries we can learn 
much of Wardens and Fellows and 
their vicissitudes, but little of the 
boys; and in particular, 1 know of 
nothing to show that they were deeply 
influenced by the masters, in spite of 
the impression given by Warton’s 
splendia monument in Winchester 
Cathedral. The boys remained a 
self-contained community ruling 
themselves under the authority of the 
Wykeham Statutes. One of the most 
interesting pieces of all in Winchester 
College is Peter Gwyn’s discursive 
article on “The Tunding Row; George 
Ridding and the belief in Boy- 
Government" -the phrase incidentally 
going back to G. Moberly, Ridding s 
predecessor, who coined it in 1861. 


Gwyn hegins with a detailed account of 
the conflict which in IH72 was widely 
reported in the press; he fallows this 
with a subtle analysis of Ridding's 
character. “Tunding" or the beating 
over the shoulders with a “ground ash” 
was the usual form of corporal 
punishment administered by boys at 
Winchester. In this case the 
comparatively . senior victim had 
received thirty cuts for an offence 
which he regarded as Lrivial. Although 
subsequently housemasters became 
the arbiters between boys, at that lime 
the Headmaster was called in, and 
Ridding felt it vitally important not to 
undermine hoy power. Consulted 
beforehand, he hod “advised” that the 
punishment should not he given; but in 
subsequent exchanges with the father 
of the victim, he called the prefect 
concerned “so good and gentle a boy”. 

Whnt a wonderful scries of 
housemasters then began. Furley, of 
whom 1 have personal recollections, 
remembered a public hanging taking 
place in Winchester prison during his 
boyhood in the school; his successors 
used not to reckon him a great 
housemaster, but he made a second 
career after retirement in the affairs of 
Winchester City, unci in old age was n 
delightful, and delightfully civilized, 
companion; who needed the help of 
someone younger when he elimbed up 
a perilously-placed ladder to pick, at 
the age of ninety-odd, the fine yellow 
plums from an exceptionally lofty tree. 
C. E. Robinson, the most stimulating 
teacher that I ever met, gets a mention 
or two, in a piece about three 
“gentlemanly rebels", as Hugh 
Gaitskcll’s housemaster; the other two 
rebels being Stafford (Tripps nnd 
Richard CTossinnn. Whnt u piece might 
have been written about Robinson; or 
about Harry Allhum, statesman of 
cricket, hut surely one of the finest ever 
urousers of enthusiasm in his Division 
Ismail boys) for literature - 
Shakespeare and Dickens in 
particular; or Harold Walker, perhaps 
(he best housemaster that I ever 
encountered, with his passionate, but 
slill rigorous, insistence on historical 
standards -and that energy which 
inspired him during the Second World 
War, when he was already in his 
forties, to launch out Eights on (he 
Solent (the Itchen barely accom- 
modating Fours) and bicycle there and 
back with ihe crew. 

It was men such as these who made 
the modern Winchester. This was the 
time when masters began to live their 
lives within the school, not simply to 
instruct; and it was this that made 
Winchester what it was in the 1930s, 
40s and 50s. 


Keeping the king’s ships 


J. R. Maddicott 

Susan Rose (Editor) 

The Navy of Ihe Lancastrian Kings: 
Accounts and Inventories of William 
Soper, Keeper of the King's Ships, 
1422-1427 

288np. George Allen and Unwin for 
the Navy Records Society. £.18. 
004942175 I 

If military history is the poor relation of 
history in general, naval history is the 
poor relation of military history; and 
this is especially true for the Middle 
Ages. Graves's bibliography ol 
medieval English history nas a mere 
sixteen entries for the navy, out of 
some 7,200, -and rightly describes as 
“still a standard work” N. H. 
Nicholas's A History of the Rovai 
Navy, which was published in 1847. 

It is easy to deprecate such neglect, 
but also easy to explain it. Naval 
history is episodic rather than 
continuous, important in times of war 
hut usually insign ilica lit in pence, and 
lacking in any sort of unifying theme. 
For most of the Middle Ages the king's 
ships, the core of the Inter navy, 
formed only a small part of a makeshift 
fleet which also comprised hired 
galleys, impressed merchantmen , ships 
supplied by the Cinque Ports and 
others built under royal direction hy 
coastal towns. The evidence for the 
constitution of the licet , particularly in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
remains chielly among the unpublished 
exchequer accounts in the Public 
Record Of lice. It is replete with 
technicalities, more informative on the 
price of nails than on naval strategy, 
and seemingly unable to contribute 
much to the currently fashionable 
historical marriage between war and 
society, where the matchmakers are 
rarely military men and often nunc 
expert nit society tlum on wur. To all 
hut specialists the subject may appear 
I villi narrow and rcbaibativc.' 

Susan Rose's introduction to her 
new book shows that naval history is by 
no means so self-contained. She 
describes first the career of Willium 
Soper, compiler of (lie accounts which 
she has edited and translated, keeper 
of the king's ships from 1420 to 1441, 
pan-time royal official, Southampton 
burgess and financier, and many times 
MP for his city, whose fortunes as a 
naval base he partly founded. In doing 
so, she recreates vividly life world of 
business, commerce and royal service 
in which one prominent naval 


Half-alien ancestors 
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Stephen Medcalf (Editor) 

The Later Middle Ages 

31299. Methuen. £11.50 (paperback), 


£5.95). 
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The Later Middle Ages is part of 
Methuen's series “Tne Context of 
English Literature”. The task of setting 
the literature of the period o 1300- , 
jfitii 


than the “popular corporation 
swimming-baths of Dr Marie Stopes”. 
There seem to be similar 
misconceptions (or should one call 
them ideals?) behind Medcalf s belief 
that “make love” only acquired its 
current meaning in the 1960s. 
Medcairs criticism of medieval 
literature often has Lewis’s pleasant 
“old-fashioned” tone, with excitement 
over such matters • as that “lady" 
originally meant “loftMeneader", or 


thereafter. These were exacerbated by 
guilt at her friendship with her parish 
priest William Sawtre, who was burnt 
for heresy in 1401. Hoccleve also 
suffered a depressive episode (perhaps 
again connected witn the fear of 
burning for heresy), in his case a “bi- 
polar manic depressive. illness”. 

The book's other authors are 
Marjorie Reeves, who contributes 
most of a chapter on che intellectual 
climate of the period; Nicola Cold- 
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administrator moved. She goes on 
to analyse the Lancastrian naval 
achievement, and in particular the 
achievement of Henry V: his large 
investment in shipbuilding (about 
£5, ,000 a year between 1415 nnd 1420), 
the design of his ships, their role in the 
French war, and the functioning of the 
greatest of them, the Graccdieu, 
“probably the largest clinker-built ship 
ever made", whose seaworthiness and 
milttury value she defends against their 
critics. Henry was alone among late 
medieval kings in having a naval 
policy, and this is the best discussion of 
11. 

Soper's accounts and inventories 

f rovtdc the meat of the hook. Dating 
rom the period immediately after 
Henry's death, when the fleet was 
being run down , they mainly record the 
expenses of the ships’ maintenance, 
the tackle which they contained, and 
the receipts from (heir eventual 
sale. The accounts themselves ure u 
rarity. They ure particulars, rather 
than the more common and summary 
enrolled accounts made from the 
particulars at the exchequer; and as 
such they arc unusually detailed, 
inviting comparison with (he only 
siutiliirsut in print, ilitil for the building 
of j galley at Ncwcastlc-nii-Tync ill 
12^4. They reveal much about the 
economics of shipbuilding and 
especially about its dependence on 
ini ported grinds, lake yam, for 
instance. As well 11s cordage from 
Hridpnrt and Lynn, the accounts uho 
speak of cables of Dutch yarn, “white 
Bordeaux yarn for making strike 
ropes", "a cable of black yarn from 
Zealand" , and "large cables of white 
yarn from Normandy”. The abundant 
'figures for wages, of a kind more 
familiar (tom manorial it ml budding 
accounts, set out ihe naval hierarchy, 
front Soper at the top, who took J£4U a 
year, through the ranks of the ships' 
ca plains, most of them drawing live 
marks a year or more, plus daily pay, 
down 10 the inferior wane -carnets: 
m aster- carpenters on Kd a day, 
carpenters on 5d or lid, sawyers and 
smiths ou id, caulkers 011 -id, mere 
sailors on 3d. There is much loo on 
prices: gunpowder at Is u pound, pitch 
at t)s No a barrel, sail needles at fid a 
hundred, rosen (for caulking) at 5s a 
hundredweight, (id for a gimlet. 2d for 
■a shovel, 1 */2d for a pound of 
candles. 

The inventories art ache cl to the 
accounts constitute a sort of fifteenth- 
century "McAndrew's Hymn” to the 
mysteries of sail: handrones and 
hawsers, backstays and rorestays. 
upties, sheets and sai (yards, bowlines 
and brails, crane lines and sounding 
lines, ail make up a terminology still 
largely familiar to modern yachtsmen 
and one which has lasted longer than 
the vocabularies of most such trades. 
Many terms given here predate the 
oldest OED usage, most strikingly in 
the case of dock (for which the earliest 
OED example is 1552), but also in the 
cases of dial (OED, 1430). pump 
(1440), shroud (1458), buoy (1446), 
oakum (14811, mizzen mast (1488), 
and oleron (a kind of canvas - 1512). If 
the naming of parts seems too prosaic, 
the historian of popular culture may 
note the appearance in the accounts of 
a ship called the Little John, a fare and 
early allusion to the Robin Hood 
bnllads, and the art historian the 
friendship , between Sober - the 
accountant and - . Ihe : Florentine 
merchant Bartholomeo Miuielli, 
whose family were the patrons of 
Donatello. Even those who can’t tell 
carvel from clinker may find hei;e some 
wide , prospects and unexpectedly 
distant views,- j , .. .• ; . • 

— ■ - ■ ■ 1 : ; {; — 

The Seaniah’s World; Afeirh’anr 
Seamen's Reminiscences, selected and 
edited by Ronald Hope, has recently 
. Harrap/The: 
245 53893 3); 

... r ... , — volume were 

originally submitted for the Marine 
Society’s annual competitions nnd span 
a period of Sixty years as seen through 
the eye$ of serving merchant seamen] 
The contribiitions Include “My First 
Day at. Sea” by Alec Gracje, 
“Captured by Chinese Pintles’' by A, 
D. Blue; "Voyage to Tobago • by 
Stanley Simpson, Woman ht Sfjh 1 * by 
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Takeover bids 


C. M. Woodhouse 

JoiinC. Loulis 

Tho Greek Communist Party J940- 
1944 

224pp. Craom Helm. £12.50. 

0 7099 16124 

Laurence S. Wittner 

American Intervention in Greece, 
1943-1949 

445 p^. Columbia University Press. 
0231 04196 9 

The Communist Party of Greece 
(KKB) made three attempts to seize 
power by force, besides other attempts 
by infiftrarion. What was known as die 
first round look place in 1943-14. both 
in German -occupied Greece and 
among the armed forces- in Egypt. The 
second look place in Athens, after 
liberation, in December 1944. The 
third was the civil war of 1946-49. As 
can be seen from the dates in the titles 
of these two books, John Loulis covers 
the first two rounds and Lawrence 
WiUncr covers all three, though only 
the third in depth. 

Loulis is a representative of a new 
wave of young Greek historians who 
see no point in pretending that the 
National Liberation Front (EAM) was 
nnvthing other than a creature of the 
KkE. This simple truth has failed 
to percolate to many middle-aged 
Western historians, to whom his book 
is therefore warmly to be 
recommended. They should also be 
warned that he is equally 
representative of an older wave of 
historians to whom most of their 
predecessors are dunces. 

His advantage is that he has had 


access to Greek Communist 
documents and reminiscences as well 
as published and unpublished British 
and American records. One could 
hardly want more. His account of the 
genesis of the KKE and EAM is 
convincing; and he has a sound grasp of 
the principles and objectives ofBritish 
policy. It is interesting to find a young 
Greek, whose sympathies probably lie 
with EAM, writing with unequivocal 
objectivity about the Greek 
Communists and even going out of his 
way to find excuses for their 
opponents, such as Zervus and 
Papandreou. 

Where he does not carry complete 
conviction is in his confident analysis of 
internal relations within the KKE 
leadership. He rejects the notion that 
there were divergences of policy 
between hard-liners and moderates, or 
any other factions within the party. On 
inspection, his argument turns out to 
mean little more than that, on the two 
or three areas of policy which he 
.examines, there was invariably 
agreement between the two men who 
dominated the - party, Siantos and 
Ioannidis. 

Even for this rather narrow 
refutation of a wider hypothesis, Loulis 
relies largely on tne memoirs of 
Ioannidis, for Siantos died 
mysteriously lliirty-fivc years ago and 
wns later denounced as a traitor. Loulis 
is too young to have talked with more 
than a handful of war-time 
Communists, and one or two of those 
he interviewed were too junior to be 
privy to top-level secrets. Some of 
those now dead, such asTzimns, might 
have given him a different impression. 

if the leadership of the KKE was 
really unanimous throughout the 
German occupation, it was the only 
time in the party's history that this 
huppened. Before the war, as Loulis 
shows, the pnrty was in continuous. 


Tainted legacies 


Erik de Mauriy 

Puaip Short 

The Dragon and the Bear: 

Inside China and Russia Today 

£10^5 ^°^ C ^ er Bnd Stoughton, 

Q 310 25458 0 

Stalin died on March 5, 1953, and Mao 
Zedong just over twenty-three years 
later, on September 9, 1976. Their 
shadows still loom over the Soviet 
Union and the People's Republic of 
China, and in Tke Dragon and the 
Bear, Philip Short has set out to 
chronicle the struggle of their 
successors to deal with the tainted 
legacy of terror and repression which 
they left behind them. 

Mr Short is admirably equipped for 


Leninism-Mao Zedong Thought. 

So there are many ugly and 
instructive parallels to be observed in 
tracing the process of de-Stalinization 
on one liana, and de-Maoizationon the 
other. But there are also many startling 
differences as well, deriving from the 
very different historical and cultural 
backgrounds of the two great 
Communist powers. When Lenin and 
his supporters triumphed in the 
October Revolution, they inherited an 
almost unbroken tradition of 
autocracy, only marginally modified by 
the efforts, between the two upheavals 
or 1905 and 1917, to create a oroadly- 


the task, having spent some seven 
years reporting far the BBCon the two 
great Communist rivals, first in 
Moscow from 1974 to 1976, and then as 
(he Corporation's first Peking 
correspondent from 1977 to 1981 . He is 
also that best kind of foreign 
correspondent: one who feels a deep 
sympathy for the people and the 
terntory he is covering, ycl who never 
forsakes a cool objectivity in assessing 
their triumphs and tragedies, the latter 
unfortunately forming the dominant 
■theme. ■ 

Krcmtinology is a notoriously tricky 
pseudo-science, but Peki oology makes 
it look almost easy by comparison. The 
point is, of course, that the two 
Communist Parties, Soviet and 
Chinese, are both trying to do the 
impossible. When Statin died, he was 
plotting a grandiose new purge, which 
would almost certainly have removed 
the last qf the Communist old guard, as 
well os u few million others, when Mao 
died, he had already lupsed into senile 
dementia, hut his actress wife, Jiang 
fjing, and ihc so-called "Gang oT 
Four" were perfectly happy to carry on 
the hatchet work on ,his behalf. The 
problem for the heirs and successors in 
iwlli countries has been to suggest that 
their excesses were simply aberrations 
from a basically sound system, known 
in die Soviet union ns following the 
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true Leninist path, und in China, rather 
more cumbersomely, as MarxisnK 
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autocracy, only marginally modified by 
the efforts, between the two upheavals 
of 1905 and 1917, to create a oroadly- 
based parliamentary democracy. In 
China, (be dead hand of the past 
manifested itself in the form of 
feudalism. Both regimes are still 
shackled by survivals from their 
autocratic and feudal past, and both 
have succeeded in spawning a 
monstrous horde of petty tyrants and 
jacks-in-office, making it difficult to 
decide which of the two huge 
bureaucracies is the more stilling and 
oppressive (on balance, Short awards 
the palm to (he Chinese). 

But this is not, of course, the only 
point of reseinblnnce. It is fascinating 
to compare Khrushchev's denun- 
ciation of Stalin, in his “secret” 
speech at the Twentieth Congress of 
the Soviet Communist Party, with the 
repudiation .. of Mao's Cultural 
Revolution at the Third Plenum oF the 
Chinese Party and at the Chinese 
Central Committee conference on 
theory a few weeks later. Yet if 
Khrushchev produced the more fiery 
oratory, it was the Chinese reforming 
faction, led by Deng Xiaoping, who 
took the more radical line in righting 
some of the worst wrongs perpetrated 
by Mao. Khrushchev opened up many 
of the camps of the Soviet Gukig, and 
lens of thousands or Stalin's victims 
wore rehabilitated; but he could not 
bring himself to clear any of the major 
figures of the great Moscow show 
trials, nut even Bukharin. By contrast 
Mno's death whs soon followed by a 
campaign to bring back from their 
prisons und places of exile all those 
wham he had punished for their 
alleged deviations. As Short puts it: 
"By the middle of 1979, were 
important leader Mao had purged in 
. the Cultural Revolution had been 
. rehabilitated, except one - LJuShaoql 


often comical disarray. After the war 
its leaders quarrelled in the 1950s over 
theTito-Stalin dispute and in the 1960s 
over the Sino-Soviet dispute. In the 
1970s they split into two distinct 
parties. 

Whether the leadership really 
remained of one mind throughout the 
German occupation remains doubtful. 
Loulis provides some new evidence 
that they did not. although he takes an 
opposite view himself. At least two 
leading Communists seem to have 
opposed the decision to acquiesce in 
the return of British forces in 
September 1944; and Ioannidis himself 
haa reservations about the decision to 
launch the December rising, which was 
taken in his absence. 

One cannot dissent from Loulis's 
main thesis, however, which is that the 
KKE had several opportunities of 
gaining power either by infiltration or 
By confrontation, but missed them 
through miscalculations. This is a 
careful and thorough, if rather self- 
satisfied, account of a complex- and 
crucial period in Greek history- 

Professor Winner's study of the 
American intervention is also careful 
and thorough, but far from -self- 
satisfied. He has clearly been shocked 
by what he discovered about US policy 
between 1947 and 1950. He judges it to 
have been a disastrous failure, not only 
because twenty-five years later the 
Americans were the most unpopular of 
all foreigners in Greece but also 
because the supposed success of the 
intervention led to similar errors of 
policy in Vietnam and elsewhere. 

Wittner examines the American 
intervention under different heads, 
chapter by chapter: in politics, in 
military operations, in economic 
policy, in the trade unions, and so on. 
In every case he is severely critical both 
of the. US Missions and of the Greek 


himself - and in February the Central 
Committee had ordered a full-scale 
reinvestigation of his case.” 

In neither country was the process of 
redressing past errors and crimes 
accomplished without severe internal 
strains and stresses. By October 1964, 
Khrushchev's rivals in the Soviet 
leadership decided he had gone quite 
far enough in his attempts to revamp 
the system, and quietly removed him 
from office. In China, Deng Xiaoping 
pursued his programme of reform with 
greater caution, but still faced serious 
opposition, particularly bom Mao’s 
successor, Hua Guofeng, and the 
entrenched Army commanders, and ' 
several times had to beat a tactical 
retreat. He has, however, survived. 

Mr Short is especially skilful in 
charting a course through the intricate 
maze of internal Chinese politics, and 
in disentangling the various motives 
animating the different factions in then- 
quest for power. But his book is not 
concerned solely with politics and the 
jockeying for position of Party 
politicians. Some of its most vivid 
passages are devoted to the brutish life 
of the Chinese poor, to the 
effervescence and heady expectations 
of the Peking Spring, and to that 
extraordinary outburst of pent-up 
popular feeling which found 
expression in the Democracy Wall. 
Short writes movingly pf the.dUenun&s 
facing the younger generation, in tnahy 
of whom he detects a deep “crisis of 
faith." To a large extent, this has been 
caused by the very policies of 
liberalization pursued by leaders like 
Deng Xiaoping in the post-Mao era, 
policies which have gone a good deal 
further than anything yet attempted in 
the Soviet Union. , 

One would have liked to know 
more about how Mr Short and his 
family coped with life in Peking. There 
arc a few personal interludes, as when 
he describes having dinner with two 
Chinese students, who were later 
warned to break off all contact with 
foreigners. One wonders how and 
where they met. Byt this is a minor 
criticism. As Mr Short remarks in his 
opening chapter, “There are more 
misconceptions about China than any 1 


government of the day. He also studies 
the international context, from the first 
assumption of a Soviet conspiracy 
which led to the Truman Doctrine 
down to the belated realization that 
Stalin knew little about Greece and 
cared less. His conclusion is that the 
intervention was motivated principally 
by concern over oil supplies from the 
Middle East, and based on “erroneous 
facts". 

Much of his argument is 
unchallengeable, being based on US 
official documents. But he is 
handicapped by knowing too little about 
the KKE and its allies. His criticisms 
are sometimes ungenerous and not 
always fully informed. He finds it 
wrong of tne Greek government to 
have arrested such distinguished 
people as the tiro republican officers. 
Sara phis and Bakirdzis, and the wife of 
Professor Svolos; but he seems 


unaware that all three , 
members of the KKE Auht 
most people were unaware M 

perhaps the government waiSt ifi 

also unwilling even to give anSf 1 
the American MissioTorT® 


- ur iqj Up* 

authorities for their WeraTh 
allowing known Communists tat* 
their seats in Parliament leu oS 
year after the end of the civile? 

Winner's story is a Enelaoctiolvou 
but perhaps not so bad as he 
American unpopularity in qS 
lr e y to b e a passing p Wififfi 
Vietnam did not come about bS 
the technique devised in Greet* H 
mistaken but because a 
circumstances were utterly dUbn 
In any case it would be valuable tote, 
the other side of the third m 
subjected to the same strata 
analysis which Loulis has appikdtoS 
first two rounds. 


Promises of expansion 


Dankwart A. Rustovv 

Jacob M. Landau 

Pan-Turkism in Turkey: A Study of 
Irredentism 

219pp. Hurst. £11.50. 

0 905838 57 2 

“A sick man”, Tsar Nicholas called 
the Ottoman sultan in 1853, but soon 
the disease was to catch up with the 
Habsburg emperors in Vienna and 
Nicholas^ own heirs in St Peters- 
burg. Everywhere the ideals of en- 
lightenment, material progress, and 
self-determination were challenging 


religious orthodoxy and absolute, 
hereditary rule. The first to espouse 
nationalism were compactly settled 
subject-groups such as Poles, Serbs, 
Czechs and Greeks, followed later by 
dissidents among the imperial ruling 
groups: Austrians, Hungarians, Rus- 
sians and Ottoman Turks. On this 
shifting ideological scene, Pan-Turk- 
ism championed the cause of the 
Thrkic-speaking Muslims of the Tsar- 
ist empire - Tatars, Azeris, Kazakhs, 
Turkmens, Uzbeks and many others 
- and their cultural links with Otto- 
man Turkey. 

Jacob M. Landau, a political' scient- 
ist at the Hebrew University and an 
authority on modem Turkey, traces 
the origins of the movement in Rus- 
siaanaits later evolution in Turkey. 
Future historians are indebted to 
Landau for the more than 1,000 foot- 
notes and extensive bibliography that 
record his diligent researches in the 
libraries of Istanbul and Ankara 
and the archives of London and 
Bonn. 

His narrative provides vivid glimp- 
ses of the social tensions and political 
reversals that shape the course of 
ideology. Pan-Turkism started as “a 
response to Pan-Slavism and . . . 
pressures [of] Russification". Linguis- 
tic reformers such as Ismail Gas- 
piinsky were proud to see the gradu- 
ates of their secular Turko-Tatar cur- 
riculum excel at Russian and Euro- 
pean universities above those of the 
older Koranic schools. In Istanbul 
refugees from Russia joined with 
Ottoman intellectuals such as the 
lexicographer Semsttin Sami and the 


wp, mwiivi wviiiukiu i uuiiii uuu mu 

novelist Halide Edib in extolling the 
culture and history of the Turks of 
Central Asia. In 1904 an article bv 
UasDnnskv's friffnri v„e„f 


........ ... on Hnme oy 

Gaspnnsky s fnend Yusuf Akcura 
contrasted Ottomanism, Islamism 

the ctay rklSm “ the " yal ldeolo 8 i e s of* 

The . “Young Turks” who seized 
power in 1908 felt no strong commit- 
ment to Ottomanism or the deposed 
siiitan s Pan-Islam. When Albania 
Macedonia were lost in the war 
*r some of them consoled 

themselves with fantasies of conquest 
in the east, and the collapse or. the 
Tsarist regime seemed to bring such 
dreams within reach. . 

■ instead there followed' what Lan- 

Smb ?m d V ^BoShwSS • 

reu^te.mos^of the teafs’ domains. 


up his republic as a Westerned 
nation-state, cultivated friendly rJ> 
tions with the Soviet Union isi 
other neighbours, and indulged i 
Pan-Turkism only as a linguistic, u 
a political, programme. Lanin 
might have aaded that even Ait 
dirk's “history thesis", which tuts 
most human civilizations to Ceatnl 
Asian and Turkish roots, emphasize! 
the alleged Turkish origins of fc 
Hittites of Anatolia and the neigl 
touring Sumerians - a form 
archaeological repatriation. 

Political Pan-Turkism, with raciil 
and militantly anti -communist ow 
tones, had a brief “resurgence" ifw 
Hitler's attack on Russia. A mu d 
July 1941 extended the "Mb 
homeland" as far as the owtixi 
Urals, western Siberia and Siokiuj 
“The right that is not given", tie 
Pan-Turk journal insisted, "staid 
be taken . . . when necesojfr 
war." But war's fortunes tun.?! 
against Hitler, and President bti 
now was insistent on rapproefrenwor 
with the Western powers. In W. 
an unauthorized Pan-Turkist demo> 
st ration resulted in the conviction cl 
several dozen of its leaders. 

Freedom of the press and put) 
competition in the 1950s and 
allowed Pan-Turkism to re-cmcrpa 
a legitimate minority position, not- 
ably in the Nationalist Action M 
of Alparstan TOrk, which 
pated in several government 
tions and obtained M per ceot 
the national vote in Wl- 
notes that the Pan-Ttatettk 
shown little interest in 
socio-economic problems sou 
the military regime iastalted 'n 

is not likely to allow "PJ*5£?*5 
ized activity by Pan-Tud^ ■ j 
fails to mention the 
allegations which hold ' 

along with pro-communist JJg 
responsible for the wave ofww 
of right and left in the 19f». 

Landau identifies 
a form of irredentism, and sjgg 
that irredentist nationalism at"* 
in part with Pah movemraU ^ 
part with Diaspora 
might well have pushed su^^ 
tions further. Italia t ^ 

redeemed Italy”, conned ciw, 

border regions left out 

reunification ttf 

“Outside Turks" 

many times larger Ih«l M 

Zionism means to undo 

by “ingathering * 

the Turks left 

exiles but as 0 


Pan-Arabism would .gJJJ JgL 
independent stated, 

Pan-Turkism is 

ing up one : of 'JJLjJrBpSp 
powerful political r 

Union. ’ ; -.:V 


' • In sum, 

of Pan-Turkism go MV 
of Mazzinl , 


. meiti r- - , i<;7',v .r* ..averted- 1 

, W nt ot colonial partition,, Hat* 

'Vi'i-r,' ?■ : -w, I . 

.r .... i... , * v !-.+;• ft.;. .) ; .,v; 


of Maaini, ^ a 

Nor ar^v those 

redempbontoday^5?n^h0.vi^.^ 

1^22 , When- .^nvei 
'as •: the; 

minister, Of 


mibistbri.of wf, 
mish "in-'-tue 
guerrilla wa'rfarp^ 

' i-Vtii' * 
i* ■•••; -. -‘.'I- ctt-.*;' 
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Internal requirements Negatively questing 


Samuel Beckett's Real Silence 
171pp. Pennsylvania Stale 


Rhetorical figures abound in the epi- - - 

Richard Brown S0de, suggesting that the writing has R aman CpWf n 

W UIIU begun to move bv its own internal. Ram ®n aeiUCTl 

— ~~~ formal requirements rather than by ■ — — - - 

Karen Lawrence the needs of conveying character and H£l£ne L. Baldwin 

Tte j r^T rays ■— ^ »*- ■»- 

229pp. Guildford. Princeton nians” and “Scylla and Charybdis", 171pp. Pennsylvania Stale 

University Press, ti j. iu. reverting to something like the norm of University Press. £8.25. 

0 69 1 06487 3 narrative plus a stream of conscious- 0 271 00301 4 

t an A t i„i. haw ness * but in "Wandering Rocks" and in 

Question of n ® n 2!i ve f ° d .,5?® “Sirens" he returns to his old tricks and This book challenges the received view 

always been ot roe utmost import- the st yjj st | c extravagant of the later of Beckett as prophet of civilization’s 
ance in the criticism of Ulysses but c j, a p lers [ s begun in earnest. death throes. H diene Baldwin regards 

somehow thev have never been prop- , 6 Beckett as a religious writer, who 

erly settled. Perhaps, as Karen Lawr- Lawrence takes each of these later undertakes [lie '‘quest” for experience 
enre suggests, we nave found it easier chapters m turn from the parodic of the Abso , ut M e through the via 
to seek out coherent mythic and intrusions which help to deflate he |/|lfl of Chrislian m^ticism. The 
symbolic structures than to confront bombast of the named narrator of the - n t. gative wav - of renunciation is 


Richard Brown 

Karen Lawrence 

The Odyssey of Style In “Ulysses” 

229oo. Guildford: Princeton 
ffisily Press. £13.10. 

0691 06487 3 


always wvwu w — r; - 

ancc in the criticism of Ulysses but 
somehow thev have never been prop- 
•riy settled. Perhaps, as Karen Lawr- 
ence suggests, we nave found it easier 
lo seek out coherent mythic and 
symbolic structures than to confront 
Ulysses on the level of narrative 
style, where its fundamental discon- 
tinuities become most apparent. 
Pubaps, also, the critical technology 
that was available before the recent 
upsurge in literary theory was too 
blunt lo account for the considerable 
complexity of Joyce’s achievement in 
tins area, 

Kven Lawrence is admirably 
liberated from silch constraints. She 
has purged herself of received 
assumptions about myths and sym- 
bols in Joyce and, in tneir place, she 
parades an armoury of recent theore- 
tical terminology, which Includes the 
work of relevant Joyce critics like 
David Hayman and Hugh Kenner 
and terms from Stephen Ullmann, 
Dornt Cohn. Wayne Booth, Wolf- 
fang Uer and Roland Barthes. 

She argues, first of all, that there 
a a fairly conventional third-person 
narrative voice in the first episodes 
d Wvisa. Divergences from it are 
explicable in terms of the characters 
present, either as interior monologue 
or as a kind of narration in 
which the idiom of a character is 
adopted by the narrator, in a manner 
that will be familiar to readers of 
Joyce since Dubliners. In the 
"Aeolus" episode, however, the 
nrier is confronted with those un- 
Dtrving “bqldfaced phrases" (she 
■Mans upper-case phrases but let it 
P&) which are not explicable as the 
thoughts or utterances of any of the 
characters present or as the direc- 
tions of an impersonal narrator. At 
this point Ulysses “begins to adver- 
ts Us own artifice" and play lan- 
page-games which seem to confirm 
Jacques Derrida's insistence on the 
problematic separation of writing 
from the authorial consciousness. 


SS episode, through the sub- compared with T. S. Eliot’s affirmative 
editor s nightmare of cliche and redun- roU [ e The book painstakingly details 
^ the surprising the para||els between the landscapes, 

reconcihation of character and narra- themes, and idiom of Beckett's middle Beckett here illustrates Ihc pitfall all 

tjve idiom in Penelope . Her J nve s* period (from the trilogy to Wailing for readers of his work can scarcely nvoid. 

ligations are detailed, original and Gorfor) and the poetry of Dunte, Everywhere we see the universal und 

interesting and include such well- Langland and Elio f. T h e writings of 
observed novelties as the notion that mo( f ern mystics (especially Simone 
many o the later stymie modes are Weil and £ ud0 | J, & tto) ? provide a 
anticipated in aspects of earlier ones. conlem p 0 rary gloss on Beckett's 
Ulysses is shown as a concerted “quest", 
and ' subversive enquiry into the The book enlarges our under- 


dangerously tendentious, for example 
when she declares: “So much reliance 
on Dante's structure and imagery at 
the very least argues some interest in 
Dame's metaphysics.'' Beckett's 
interest in metaphysics is evident, but it 
is perhaps more reasonable to believe 
that his works arc about the end of 
metaphysics. Bald wi n u rgues that 
secular readings of Beckett ignore the 
richness und complexity of Beckett's 
Christian allusions by viewing them 
ironically or cynically. In my view, 
Beckett's position is neither "mystical" 
nor “nihilistic". 

The following exchange occurs in 
Waiting far Gndot: 

Vladimir: What about trying them? 

Estragon: I've tried everything. 

Vladimir: I mean the boots. 


ana subversive enquiry into tne The b ook enlarges our under- 
nature of narrative writing. It is held standing of the Chrislian analogues of 
to respond to modem anxieties about Beckett's work. However, valuable as 
the impossibility of containing the t hj s j Sl the conclusions drawn are 
multiplicity of life within a narrative questionable. In Christian mysticism 
fiction ana to modern suspicions of God's arcaueness or seeming absence 


rhetoric and style. It is not, however, does not imply his non-existence, but 
seen as an entirely depressing book one cannot deduce from this that 
which attests to the futility of all Beckett's “nothingness" and "void" 


which attests to the futility of all Beckett’s “nothingness" and "void" 
language, but rather as one in which are f or bim too “Inc very Ground of 
Joyce's own enormous linguistic yir- Being". Neither does the "influence” 


tuosity gives us a sense of expanding of Dante, Langland and Eliot entail 


possibilities, even if none of these such ontological 
possibilities enn aspire to ultimate Beckett's disgust 
authority. resembles Dante’s 


It is claimed, moreover, that Ulys- necessarily connote oihpr-worldltncs! 
ses “paradoxically” brings us closer Professor Baldwin is sometime 
to life. At various points Kenner's 
suggestion, that Bloom's pain at 

Molly's adultery lies behind a host of T T __ a 

stylistic distortions, is taken up and I ! 1) T| {|||1 T 

expanded. There may be something r' * 

in this, but how such apparent mime- 

ticism may be reconciled with the 

basically anti-mimetic drift of the rest Peter Kemp 

of the argument is not clear. In the 

end it is roe force of modern linguis- D 

tic anxieties and not the rich sen- John K. heed 

timentality of Ulysses that will leave The Natural History of H. G. Wells 


Godot) and the poetry of Dunte, Everywhere we see the universal and 
Langland and Eliot. The writings of the transcendental. Having the 
modern mystics (especially Simone openness of n sucrcd text, his writings 
Weil and Rudolph Otto) provide a are often subjected to the reductive 
contemporary gloss on Beckett's demunds or allegory and exegesis, 
“quest". Beckett's M-ehn meters, it is argued. 

The book enlarges our under- ar u c . einlwirked on a religious quest 
standing of the Chrislian analogues of whlth ."involves stopping away of 
Becketrs work. However, valuable as P 0 ** ss, . 0ns “ nd . LVe ntually ex- 
this is, the conclusions drawn are “ " , - vst,c ^ 1 j 

questionable. In Christian mysticism ^ ,, J d,>l ,s 

God's arcaueness or seeming absence Eslragmi arc the modern fuitlifjil 
does not imply his non-existence, but J"* 0 P erf °rin the niiminuin required of 
one cannot deduce from this that hl ; m l«n*in*l. This . we are « 
Beckett’s “nothingness" and "void" ****- flf 1 ” “ ^ 
are for him too “the very Ground of l’ lLlnr . L ' of ‘JJV'K 
Being". Neither does the “influence" street s rch.lionship to G.«d in li.s 

of Dante, Lungland and Eliot entail clu,rcl1 - 

such ontological implications. The problem facing Beckett 
Beckett’s disgust at sexuality criticism has always been to elicit the 
resembles Dante's but docs not precise significance of his cultural 
necessarily connote olhcr-workUincss. allusions, flic novels and plays bear 
Professor Baldwin is sometimes the weight >4 the cultural ami 


metaphysical accumulation of two 
thousand years. However, this 
“culture" is like the traces of ancient 
deposits and fossil remains. There is an 
emptying of meaning (not the salnc 
thing as nihilism): metaphysics suffers 
attenuation rather than ironic or 
cynical inversion. To suggest that the 
protagonists of Godot are "the typical 
theological illiterates of today and 
that their tenuous grasp of the concept 
of repentance reflects “the confusion 
which today surrounds the whole 
notion of sin” is to attribute an oddly 
sanctimonious satirical intention to 
Beckett. It is more plausible to regard 
the “impoverishment of Chrislian 
culture" in the work of Beckett as 
elegiac rather than satiric or monitory. 
Theodor Adorno's accounr of the 
status of "thought" in Beckett seems 
more apt: “Beckett employs thoughts, 
sans phrase, as cliches, elements of (lie 
monologue intirieur to which the mind 
itself has been reduced, by the reified 
regression of culture." The Universe is 
no longer to be comprehended by the 
forms of philosophy and religion. 

Professor Baldwin's argument is 
given a more persuasive force by the 
omission of Beckett’s Inter work, from 
Ijiilgumr onwards. She u roues that the 
writings of the period 1956-66 reveal 
an “increasing despair und nausea ”. 
Evidently, this stage can be subsumed 
within a religious paradigm without 
difficulty. The enigma of Beckett 
cannot be solved Ly such a neat 
rcnppmpriaiion, such a comforting 
return to Being. However, the book 
establishes convincingly the pervasive 
presence nf religious and metaphysical 
discourses in Beckett, and challenges 
the Tender either to accept its allegory 
of (he quest or It* provide ;i more 
plausible rending. 


Up from the basement 


the strongest impression on any read- 
er of this account. But that is not 
such a bad thing, for many forbid- 
ding problems are tackled here that 
propagandists for Joyce’s “humanity" 
leave unexplored. 


Not to be trusted 


294pp. Ohio University Press. £16. 10. 

0 8214 0628 0 

“To lay down the main lines of Mr 
Wells's Weltanschauung ", . a critic 
wrote in 1926. "necessitates a bird's- 
eye view of a range of material 
appalling in its extent." By the time 
Wells died, twenty years after this, he 


linaeiir.ition. lie travels as loi as 
possible from the frowsty underground 
confinement of his early life: 
something he encountered more 
instances of ihun Reed records - 
besides the basement, there were the 
subterranean servants' quarters at Up- 

E ark where he sometimes stayed with 
is mother, the “sort of vault 
underground" in which he ulc when 
working in a drapery, and “the 
underground front room" he lodged in 
as a student in London. 

Reed does not always make as much 
as he might of those aspects of Wells's 
life which he sees os having shaped his 


the wav lie'll piiTei to he c>H»kcil' as lie 
mukes clear in Heathy, he’d much 
rather be fried than boiled. 


Sensibly noting the way idt f es fixes 
give Wells's work a real coherence 
despite its seeming diversity, Reed is 
less successful in demonstrating the 
inventive extravagance with which 
they utc expressed. The result is to 
make Wells sound less exciting and 
more respectable than he actually is. 
This stands out most obviously, 
perhaps, in the section on Wells's 
attitude to women. Here. Reed 
pertinently draws attention to Wells's 
revelation, in his autobiography, that 


hire Salusinszky 

William Riggan 

Madmen, Nfllft, and Clowns: 
“* Unreliable First-Person Narrator 

HpJ* University of Oklahoma Press. 


4 1 II N I r) il Wells died, twenty years after this, he |jf e which he sees as having shaped his revelation, in his autobiography, that 

had piled almost another fifty books on writings and his thought; ne virtually pubescent peelings at loosely draped 

• Rieean’s book is straightforward, to the Himalayan heap. Miscellaneous overlooks, for example, one of the drawings of Britannia, Erin. La 

and wll be useful to students, parti- as well as massive - science fiction, most important factors-a childhood of France, and the like in Punch gave him 


cularly of comparative literature. But comic novels, history, ulopiM, text near-malnutritjon which left a lasting 
his notion of arosv alliance between books, tracts untidily tumbled into a mark on Wells s imagination as well as 
iSdT2!d “im^nS amho“ , and Iris sprawling agglomeration - Wells’s his body. Noting that “Wells was an 
tendency to quantify unreliability collected writings daunting^ obse ssive writer", Reed fails to 
infn rieorees will both look sliehtlv discourage overall exp oration. We document the most pervasive and 
nnaint a? a time when so many critics are. fr° m the outset, frilly conscious of colourful of his obsessions: a lifetime's 
ire TuelriS ffie rdLK SfS the vastness of the sub ect and of ,he preoccupation with food and eating, 
na Jdvf - firtional fosfrDeVson or arduous toil the completion of such a f opics to which he invariably reacts 
njrraUve -fictional, first person or task winentai,", dispiritedly remarked wi f h intense imaginative excitement. 

* Norwegian critic, Ingvafd Raknern. . R<y , ri indicatl . s . We . ls w much 


_ 1 ' « * the Norwegian critic, Ingvald Raknem, 

‘ = bracing himself to chart Wells’s 

y™ 01 ! Madmen, Naifs and Clowns Introducing The Gothic Novel 179&- widespread oeuvre. 
wkwsms cases of unreliable rtarra- 1830: Plot Summaries and Index to . . R Reed j„ 7 y, e Natural 

ES . Wlt h many examples ranging Motifs (216pp. Lexington: University J u Wells, has also 

bjHJriMn to Saul leC of KcAtucty. 0 8131 1397 0$, w S u^ya™ha Writer's 

L- a Sf t,onal autobiographer Ann Tracy apologizes for . fhe and . has performed the task 

m 15 “h* 8 conscious act “untoward lightness of tone in many e3CCe ptianafly ’ clearly. Despite 

• of her 208 DlOt summaries. It IS hard to lia „„ nnHC „f nnnlitv nnd diversity nf 


W life “ in a conscious act “untoward lightness o7 tone" in many ’ 'clearly. Despite eate^rilirge numberof mhers arc “cTiamplon" of women. It’s never long 

other 208 plolsumrnunesIUshurdto ™'v=nu= M of q ua,i. y! md diversity of bS/nibffidribhTed^ before the more admirable .re brought 

The analysis is organized under rejnau^ 00 *^ book We]1? . s ^ng, he contends, is mou i he d, and generally subjected to down to earth, grovel hng at a man s 

* four types of narrator mentioned hke The Midnight Groan, by Mary unified by "a world view that remained ■ hiinarv assault liv nrcdntors rancinn fecl - And We Rss fiction .returns 

M=eke:“Hora(foh f lefthomeafter “ 0 t‘ re „, y ,„d mainly coneleieui”. A SflSSSSl u^ide S^vuTS notedly to theidea Kf thedeetrucive 

laich and “downs” like qhanrtv being informed that Miranda, whom D f perceptive chapters unravel QCtDDUsea r rom cannibals to woman, sabotaging, male careers. 

toward conscious dissimulation he loves, is his sister. Sheltering from ia ^hat Reed sees as the key linking; carnivores, including giant beetles ^nd Usually q selfish spouse, this type can 

reticence. “Madmen" and "naifs" slonn ,n a convenient but ruined themeS “persistent mbtlfs and an emu-sized chicken. The idea 6f. someilmes take weirdly baroque forms 

* far less casUe, he sees a ghost that leads him o recur rent ideas" such as liberation . RJStoB „S e faSTtfS - like: the murderousmemiajdwho 


As Reed indicates, Wells lays much 
stress on the fact that human beings are 
flesh and blood. What this Look 
doesn't explore is the chief way he does 
this: by showing flesh being eaten and 
blood drunk. A remarkably high 
proportion of Wells’s characters are 


a lifetime's taste for monumental 
ladies. The impact of this on his fiction, 
though, goes much further than 
the propensity for introducing 
“Amazonian” women which Reed 
remarks on. Not content with making 
his women statuesque. Welts has an 
unstoppable urge to perch them on 
plinth-like objects - walls, steps, a 
tower, a tree, a slab at Stonehenge, 
various mountain tops. Looking up to 
women regularly thrills his males (and 
often the woman is socially elevated, 
too). Despite the apparent veneration 
in this, though, it Is surely wrong to 
regard Wells - as Reed does - as a : 



i he four types of narrator mentioned like ne Midnight Groan, by Mary unified by “a world view that remained 
S foe titfT “Picaros" Uke Augie Meeke , : “Horatio has left home after coheren t and mainly consistent". A 
Match and “downs” like Shandv be,n 8 informed , that Miranda, whom sefies of perce ptive chapters unravel 
Jrod toward consdous dissimulation he loves, is his sister. Sheltering from a whnl R ee d ge es as the key linking 
? reticence. “Madmen" and "naifs" slonn ,n a convenient but ruined “persistent mbtlfs and 

^ far less control over Iheir" own castle, he sees a ghost that leads him to recurre nt ideas" such as liberation, 
HjSr A" unhinged narrator^ like adiamond ring and a nRlure. flesh and blood, identity, 

Clegg, gives us merely a corpse. He finds himself locked in. p rogre8s> organization, wiB. A 
reflection own twisted im- Wlten he escapes he dlseowtt a .secret SqSuding Section assesses Wells’s 

Prestons, confused thouaht Datterns assembly of meii„ Miranda s natural at titude towcrds, end achievements m , 
g nenrotio obsessSf Nffi^ke ?ther presiding, ,^. «e .dipping , iterir y artist ry. : . . . 

lf« ,!.V nn . 01 Holden Caulfield see daggers into p bowl of blood, . knowledgeably^ indicating 


n,«'. ,ian °r his own twisted im- wnen ne escapes coqciuaing secuun ■ uswsws 3 characters with food-names from . . Professor. Reed does a fine joDin 

P| Cs sions, confused thouaht Datterns assembly of men,, Miranda s natural attitude towards, end achievements m , Amontillado through to Weasleydalfc). plotting Wells's .chtel-Iprepccdpatiohst 

n ^rotic obsessions . Naf'fs ' like father presiding, who . are dippmg literary. artistry. And he; is equally engrossed by the Tracking key statements of thim 


* ka’ihnl^lu 01 Holden Caulfield see daggers into a bowl of blood. . . . , 

i hke K n Jf5. y ® ct «aHy tell and, un- The summaries of the novels form aifTerinR i 
a - hre ? types, evade the only a selection, and the more useful wells, Ree 

ij snia of th^ .innsha. n.UUU ,k.i. ..^A«lLLIu.Alrirnmhgh V tslndexto .L.l ki. "nn 


While knowledgeably Indicating means.. by which it ,obtqins ; j(s own in even (he. most remote recesses of his 


intellectual influences on 
eed makes the crucial point 


• . me societies 
^ 'mpUcUly con 
J&" ‘Wigan, it v 
bSR Wa yne Booth 
-™ c . en a narrator - 


provender. Wells’s books 
lovingly . extensive coverage, 
diameters' diets and eating 


■ devote, oeuvre. The map' he present s may be 
to (heir rather 1 ; j6o‘ ttidy add too pale ; to; 
habits IK 1 - . encompass all tlifc amidy waywardness 


relifthu “ uanatot 

If™ ' unplled 
Si^tritatedby 
HyajratJve 
bJJJN author's 

a- 
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Sharing loneliness in Babel 


This particular hybrid qualifies in law 

Virtnrin Olpnriinninp and medicine at Oxford and in New 
v iciona ijienainning Y ork, and b his ,. own mim «. He falJs in 

■ love thanks to an error: the woman is 

Pen El. OPE Gilliatt directed to the wrong surgery and 

riuniofiAnB iVnm nih»r i ivr« never should have come to him at all. 

Quotations from Other Lives Mistaken identity isalsothekeytoluck 

160pp. Seeker and Warburg. £6.95. j n “Fakt", in which nn English MP of 
0 4 jg 17593 2 Polish name and origin is invited back 

to his home village to be f£ted and 
On a quick first reading Penelope honoured. Small wonder that he 
Gilliatt’s latest stones seem cannot remember- anyone: he is (he 
incoherent. Undoubtedly, they are wrong man. No one minds. Poles and 
lucid, well-crafted, deliberate; the Czechs abound in these pages, 
apparent incoherence comes from a presumably because, as the MP says, 
startling rejection of one of the cosier *1n Poland, everything is arbitrary, 
assumptions of short-story writers, that We've been used as a corridor for so 
a situation or incident is lobe captured long." 

and given meaning in isolation, by There are urgent communications 
eMlusionofihe5otmdsofoth« voices scattered through these tales like 
in other rooms. Penelope Gilliatt s not j ces \ n a surreal railway station, 
characters live footloose in the global *'E v j| S important. Cleave to choice.” 
village, or in UabeJ, wanting to belong p cr ji H p S that’s also whv there are so 
somewhere and fmdrng a frail security, . manv ,. a t s around. "‘The cat sat 


cats around. 


back, an American gin in Lonaon, tvalnncc by listening to music - mostly 
feeling excluded by the ungentle •» CHr |y music”, played on a clavichord, 
BritLsn and their well-bred silences, j,ui a j so j n a c | e ntisrs surgery, John 
feck suddenly hapmer in a Pakistani c _ antl b usi 0 f d J adageSj 
restaurant with a i doctor she met in a newS p n per headlines, proverbs, as 
, IS actually working as a t ff reference. There arc "words 

waiter (hII the lovable, umretrul men (n j, e savCl |'' j„ Bahel, and one story is 
m these stories spend u lot of time not sct at n „| CCt j ng 0 f a Christ mas-cracker 


doing the thing they were trained for), ^pany, thinking up new - or rather 
In the polyglot i«l aun.nl , languages n , d i rk rf j, cs und ( ° ot ', oes . -it s not the 


got mixed in her ears." 

Tukc the first puragrupl 
story, "Break”, which 
utmospliere for them all: 


of the first 


thought, it's tlic wnrd«j that count." 
Food counts too. In more than one 


sets the story, people irrationally stock up with 
mbsphere for them all: chocolate nan like emergency rations, 

as if for a Himalayan expedition. A 
AltUitair Brown’s Scots ancestors 8 reut "»*iy Ineals ttre described and 
had leapt over the Roman Wall to ™lcn and washed up; garlic seems to 
the North of England ninny have a significance beyond the usual, 
centuries ago, hut his later ancestors Those that cling to their original 
must have been as restless as in roots - aristocrats in reduced 
.Scotland, for in the fifteenth century circumstances in English country 
u line of them liutl fled to what is now houses, for example - find coherence 
Czechoslovakia. Alustuir, u Czech no more easily. Mothers die, or run 
child in the nineteen-thirties times of away. “In Trust”, which is written as n 
anti-Semitism, had extremely playlet, has a girl who is bullied by her 


the North nf England many 
centuries ago. hut his later ancestors 
must have been as restless as in 
Scotland, fur in the fifteenth century 
u line of them liutl fled to what is now 
Czechoslovakia. Alustuir, u Czech 


child in the nineteen-thirties times of away. “In Trust”, which is written as n 
anti-Semitism, had extremely playlet, has a girl who is bullied by her 
formally told his family and friends grandparents ull through her childhood 


anti-Semitism, had extremely 
formally told his family and friends 
that he was now to be called Eli. He 
wished to belong. 


into accepting that their beautiful old 
house in a London square is her sacred 


Short histories 


Savkar Altinel 

John Jakes 

North aod South 

740pp. Collins. £8.95. 
000 222672 3 


Tom Gibson 
A Soldier of India 
288pp. Robert Hale. £7.25. 


In the summer of 1857 Captain Martin 
Lalor is ordered to accombany visiting 
East India Com pony Director Sir 
Julian Wentworth and his daughter 
Alicia on their tour of the central 


In 1686 two immigrants newly arrived provinces of ihe sub-continent, and 

in ‘it US finds hinise,f {n the cantonment of 

m Charles Town, Carolina. A century Jhanst at the time of the Mutiny. When 
and a half later two of their he and Alicia are rescued from the 
descendants, Northerner George rebellious sepoys by o local Hindu 

mppi* P rincess - a love triangle is formed, and 
meet as cadets at West Point and the English girl, motivated by her 
become fi rm friends. John Jakes s lang jealousy of the native woman, accuses 
but extremely readable novel deals Lalor of treason after the unrfSJ? 
with the lives of the wealthy and ow? An eZE novel S!. 

and Main l am ' l K S ^ntbines high adventure with a 
oMoyShy' examina *' on °f meaning 

mote volumes, covering the Civil War 7 7 ‘ 

and the Reconstruction, are promised n, ini pvPrmr 
and should be well worth waiting for. ley tope 


AilEen C^rawley 

Tlic Shadow of God 

320pp. Hutchinson. £7.95. 
0(1991476X15 


Dudley Pope 
A dmiral 

310pp. Seeker and Warburg. £7.50. 
0436 377438 .. 

Ned Yorke,' Dudley Pope's Royalist 
hero who became a buccaneer after 
loslna his plantation on Barbados to 
the Roundheads, here decides to stick 


heritage to be cherished nnd When in “Seven O’Clock of a Strange 
preserved when they are gone. When Millennium" nn aged man poisons the 

r «... i .1 : marl Uiichonrt nFhic nar*it mistress. nnn 


inflation makes them change their tune aged husband of his nged mistress, and 
for their own convenience, it is the girl the plot miscarries, and everyone is 


who, uncomprehending, is betrayed. 


writhing with stomach pains as in the 
, last act of Hamlet, it is the cat that they 

Very old people play a large part. a n worry about, and all three share Ihe 
One arbitrary but temporarily happy bill from Ihe social worker for his food 
conjunction is between a doddering and cat-litter. “The cat seems to have 
professor and a nineteen-year-old been major", a puzzled policeman 
student; elsewhere, octogenarian sflys> and j s to ld; “Loneliness can’t be 
lovers who have fretted for years ignored, can it? Isolation being 
against circumstances are presented anot her matter, because often 
with the possibility of being together, chosen.' 1 
Living with someone, for most of 

Penelope Gilliatt’s people, is just • Penelope Gilliatt is funny about her 
about as painful as separation, dea f geriatric lovers, as she is about 
especially for the old who remember upper-class English people and 
only the language of complaint and horrible dinner parties, but I don’t 


Isolation 

because 


chosen." 


Penelope Gilliatt is funny about her 
af geriatric lovers, as she is about 


compromise. 

But loneliness is the shared terror. 


think it is for their social observation 
that these stories are chiefly valuable. 


Many writers in English 
that and of little V &K 
comforts and amuses by JS' 
some sort of order- eveaoZS 
perverse kind - on the cW f 
experience. These stories face SL l 
comically and head on, W 
they seem at first TSfig 

Quotations From Other UmM, m 

to a provocative book, ewnifZ? 

hnvc to strain your ears to pick 
is going on in the hubbub of hisH 
accident. The alternative is a C 
accident, silence: “t mean, you 
conversation go off the rails 
there are casualties and people wfe 
killed because the carriages aV « 
their sides by then and you don't h» { 
the slightest idea how to hoist thenm 
ngain and the hell with it." 


Saved by M’Gill 


sheet: he suffers from a sense of 
Lindsay Duguid hopelessness as a result of being 

J ° downgraded, then losing his job; he 

* ~~ finds himself unable to talk to his 

Ian J. Burton teenage son Gary and he is needlessly 

All Along (he Skyline afraid thal his wife Audrey will leave 

.*<1 t?, -j f u . him for someone else. He also 

fA mP' ™ ei “ en ‘ e “ a,1 “ Nicolson. experiences various forms of alienation 

. n v familiar from the psychiatric case- 

0 -97 78143 x sheet: he hears voices, nas a fear of an 

all-powerful bureaucracy (the Council 
All Along the Skyline is the third novel Housing Department is convincingly 


bv a former labourer whose first book, presented as fearsome), feels that ne 
Out of Season, became a New Fiction has taken a wrong turning, is living the 
Society Choice. Which may or may not wrong life, and so on. Jack's thoughts 
indicate that this is a work that should and feelings, which take up most of the 
be tBken seriously. In addition to its novel, are presented against a 
literary claims. All Along the Skyline background of tower blocks with 


makes a bid for attention by dealing 
with the subjects of unemployment ana 
urban blight. 

The book describes ten days in the 
life of Jack, an out-of-work lorry 
driver, who lives in a tower block in ii 
carefully unspecified provincial town 
with his wife and son. Much of his life is 
the stuff of the social worker’s case 


broken lifts, graffiti, litter, bombsites 
and muggers: he also lives through a 
series of nightmare encounters with 
officialdom, faceless personnel in 
offices who try to convince him tlmt 
Audrey should have married someone 
else. These “interviews", which take 
place at night, are neither fantasy nor 


All this material is treated with m 
care. The narrative offers differin. 
points of view; the chapters comaia 
alternating day-time and night-time 
views of the city; there are leD-iik 
sections in italics embedded in the tin 
- newspaper headlines, lekvisiM 
announcements and pop songs (now 
of these are very convincing parodies) 
There is a plethora of linked imam 
clocks, numbers, parallel finf 
corridors and coloured lights. M'GQlh 
a Messiah figure whose song-lyrics K 
based on the poems of William Bhk 
It is he who reunites Jack with Audit) 
nnd Gary and provides him with i 
reason for living. Can there be an 
significance in the fact that M'Gbi 
appears to have been murdered by Ir- 
fans for trying out a new kind ofmiiu 
on Good Friday but wins them bid 
with the concert he gives on Easta 
Sunday? 


overloaded 


and ditfw 
bv the ta" 


enemy agents, 


ultimately 


instrumental in the winning of the 


allegory; though they convey a certain symbolism ' s [■£* flaS 

menace, they & not quite achieve their handedness of Burton sslyk .TW 
aim as i measure of Jack’s un rhythmic prose fla item Mirag 
hopelessness “human interest of the son- m 

nopeiessness. thoughts imploded, spiralled^ 

In any case, before too long Jack inside him with the last, vanishing^ 
finds the promise of future happiness, of mist snaking around a now raw 
He discovers that he can talk to Gary street corner”; “He lay still *«* 
about his favourite pop singer M'Gill: remembering, a faint smile on his lip 

he makes friends with a young man Burton writes some ven Ju 


Battle of Camperdown. The author’s called Joe and realizes that he has not 
knowledge of maritime mailers, which lost his skill at mending motor-bikes. 

WSTC nnKAfl h V I Invrf’ r I Sci ic In A at* A r»'_ _II.. i a ■ « v . « 


was praised by Lloyd’s List, is indeed 
formidable, but one cannot help 
wishing he would also try harder to 
generate suspense and tension. 


Finally he drives a lorry to London to 
one of M’Gill’s concerts and forges a 
new doctrine of self reliance out of the 
songs he hears and the brightly dressed 
young people that he sees. Even the 
Housing Department turns up tromns. 


Leonardo Sciascia's Candido, or A Housing Department turns up trumps, § 
Dream Dreamed in Sicily, a story of offering to rehouse the family near t 
conflicting ideologies those of some green fields. Gary leaves home to I 
Church and Party - in post-war Sicily, live with his new girlfriend nnd Jack / 
which was first published in Italian in writes “I love you* on the misted up r 
1977, was reissued earlier this year in window of the new house (love in this s 
an English translation by Adrienne case also means being able, since you \ 
Foulke (132pp. Carcanet New Press, have now got back your self-respect, to r 
£5.95. 85635 404X). , tell your wife not to be so bloody silly). £ 

Vengeance and vigilance 


un rhythmic prose fla item out even ii: 
“human interest” of the Stott: ™ 
thoughts imploded, spiralled 
inside him with the last, vanishing Wj 1 
of mist snaking around a now natu 
street corner”; “He lay still 
remembering, u faint smile on his lip- 
Burton writes some ven “W 
sentences, but when he goes for colour 
the result is even less happy: iw 
room was silent nnd darkness 
beginning to show" ; “Streets 
the bombsite, dressed in dark 
now and waiting.” His dialogue, ta- 
rings false: “Look, somel ] 0 " f lr*L? 
get this crate fit for Sunday. 
ter London, see? Couldn't 
hand with the carb .could y«- 
Awkwardness of narrative teciuuq 
may be evidence of the n 
sincerity, but it imparts a drea^ 
which neither the socially comm^ 
nor the literary minded will 
attractive. 


Stephen Brook 

David Creed 
Travellers In an Antique Land 

•215pn; Sfccker and Waibufgi £7^95; 
0 m 11413 5 . 


double crime and, in order to carry out Yet how curiously Creed hm • 
her plan, makes contact with Khaled, a deftly places a scene, out j 
terrorist leader. Her desire dovetails well alone, so buries it uroti*. w 
with a plan of his own , and so he assists words: “Then from the sen 


her. Attracted by his cool fanaticism, closed eyes, up out Sjij'jKS 

Tagarid becomes more deeply giving love of theiT bofltra ^^ 


..w.v it iau uvvniuc a uuwvtuiecr a ne i - -.1 l-u' - . — 

*" l W his ,P ,nn . tat t on « Barbados to The poiiHcal thriller, which depends on bra iJSmn te h fsurorisefTlfriri K h 
he Roundheads, here decides to slick a high degree of naturalisfn, exists in aaent ’ (surpnse) a Bntlsh 
to the seafaring life despite the uneasy relation, to real life, the one 

Restoration, and chooses to serve the sometimes preemptinB the nthpr _ A* ? tale of intrigue and terrorism. 


~ ^ , . . .. . nwwrajwn, unci cnooscs io serve me sometimes preemDtine the oth«»r 

Ttirkoy in the eariy sixteenth century: new King by leading his fellow- Travellers in S/i Sue [2d DM 
Suleiman the Magnificent, having just huccancers on an expedition against Creed’s sixth now Us ^St^ Lebanon 
assumed power, dreams uf m.liUry t he Spanish “the like of which thelVcsl and what has happened IttahreS 
victories and administrative reforms, Indies uis never seen before” Fast- 'weeks if: J„il e . n recen r 
while his favourite wife Khutrem wants moving us a friaate in^ full sail ■ B S lerl sense of 

10 ensure (he. unne of he, rival,' SKKw - tenata and saffanng ,n Ihu country. 

• iliilflMn M>illrliiu*nn.laAlli.ilkv..M» And p I [IP APlinn lovns nlOA> 3 m n.v.1 ■_ *1 


while his favourite wife Khuiremwnnts inovin 
In ensure that none of her rivals’ colour 

children will succeed to the throne , and 

lib bust rriem! [hriihiin nurses Rich, 
umbitiiins of becoming Grand Vizier. . „. 

'1 lie plui moves along briskly . taking in A K,n l 


sometimes preempting the other. ^ * tale of intrigue and terrorism. 
Travellers in an Antique Lqnd, David in an Antique Land is 

Creed’s sixth novel, is set in Lebanon ™ ll ° nab, y Successful. The plot is thin, 
and what has happened there in recent i,u , 5 ast °f characters is drawn 

weeks outstrips even his alert sense of w m skill and economy; they may be 
tension and suffering in that country. tb ey have sufficient 


attempts at «PV*^ Hlirt diW 
expression lurch: uito ^ 

“He realized that if 
she was involved ui 
terrorism- was uwohjgt 
and provably and h 1*1 

so forth. Such awkw^L> 
enough, but 1 the; t & 

promises psjifiologi^ 

Greed cannot 

ii* a iittw hftcause 


Ihe siege of Rh(<des. the subduing of 170pp. 
Lnyptnnd the junlsutry riulsof 1525, as . 0 7195.1 
well as all the intrigues behind the — 
the three 


scenes, and 
protagonists, 1 
preside over 


Richard Woodman ■ 

A King’s Cutter 

170pp. JohiiMurray. £7.50: 
0719539463 


streets of Beirut and the’ J c h p, P t S d i ai,dhermt edse attraction to 

i beyond are Lebariese Khaled does not,- raerrifnlly, lead to 

_ Druze, Muslim) ! he standard twrid affair. Creed has.a ’ 

^7“ 1 seertai TSSetSZdVA JSJtf h£L f “5 piacc ’ ■ 
water ' a. . * . army ot- dancer and thn Htitinonhpra ■> nuii . 


E reside over me ney 
(Unman Empire, arc pi 
sympathy and humour. , 


the French , 


lived" has a Sue W*. 

opening a 

would .fill flfceljf*\>1 '.U ffo'tM'-. 
’ Traveller* 

hovyevet, 

lihnuiouk / .• ; SfljWjJ; 

prttehtious: .■ 

■ unrertaikable 
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A seventeenth-century feminist poet 


Ruth Perry 


Their wphisiry I can controul 
Kw falsely say that womer 


say that women have no 
soul. 


■mere lines, part of a four-stanza 
noem by the late seventeenth-century 
feminist Mary Astell. have only mst 
been identified after lying neariy 300 
wars in Ihe Bodleian Libra™. Having 
Lrked on the biography of this wri- 
ter for more than five years, during 
which time I have painstakingly cob 
lected a few letters, poems, and 
notes from private collections in va- 
rious cornets of England, I was asto- 
nished to find this new manuscript 
(oorce right under my nose in Bod- 
lev. It is listed as MS. Rawl. Poet 
154 - “A Collection of Poems, chief- 
ly relirious, dedicated to Archbishop 
Sancrmt, 1689. By a Lady M .A." - 
and has not been identified before as 
ihe work of any particular “lady". 
The manuscript consists of eighty- 
seven pages of poetical specimens, 
widen on heavy cream-coloured gilt- 
edged paper, 8 inches by ll!A inches, 
*ilh rca-ruled one-inch margins. 


the need for institutions of higher 
teaming for women, residential col- 
leges where single gentlewomen 
could find a home and where 
"hunted heiresses" could find a re- 
fuge. Her ‘‘sublime" correspondence 
with the learned John Norris was 
published in 1695, and widely 
admired. After that, she wrote five 
books and two long pamphlets on 
feminist, philosophical, and topical 
subjects. She was well known to her 
literary contemporaries: Defoe, Swift, 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Eli- 
Elizabeih Elstob, Richard Steele. 

The date on the prefatory note to 
these poems establishes that Astell 
came to London much earlier than 
scholars have hitherto thought, and 
that she had a difficult time surviving 
in the metropolis. By 1688 she was 
so destitute and desperate that she 
threw herself upon the charity of 
William Sancrott, the non-juring 


No one who knows Astell's prose 
works will be surprised by the con- 
tent of her verse. The lines quoted 
above come from a poem called 
“Ambition", which is about her un- 
quenchable urge to greatness only 
made fiercer by a proper womanly 
modesty. She must have written it 
when sne was about eighteen, at the 
rime she left her native Newcastle for 
Chelsea to follow a literary career. 


can be 


“They also serve who only stand and 
wait" in the last couplet can be 
trusted. Astell read and admired his 
work and quoted him frequently. His 
influence on these poems is apparent 


elsewhere too, as in the iwcnty-pagc- 
long “Death” which begins by dra- 
matizing the garden of Eden, the 


Archbishop who had refused to read 
James II’s Declaration of Indulgence 
and who had, in 1690, with nve of 


folded in half and stitched on the 
fold. It contains fifteen poems care- 
fully penned in a round even hand. 
There is no question but that these 
poems are by Mary Astell. They are 
is her handwriting and they employ 
phrases commonly found in her 
prose. 

Mary Astell was a polemicist on 
ibe issue of women’s intellectual 
rights. She is best known today for 
her first book, A Serious Proposal to 
iht Ladles (1694), which describes 


his bishops and 400 lesser clergy, 
been deprived of his position in the 
established church. Sancroft must 


have helped the young woman, for In 
1689 she presented hint with this 
hand-sewn oooklet of her poems, and 
the covering letter in which she 
thanks the good man for the “condis- 
cention ana Candor with which your 
Grace was pleased to receive a poor 
unknown, who hath no place to fly 
unto and none that careth for my 
Soul, when even my Kinfolk had 
failed and my familiar Friends had 
forgotten me . . .*’. 


Between the ages of seventeen and 
twenty- three she dedicated herself 
with pious fervour to right living and 
holy thinking, and prepared herself 
for ostracism by the wits and gossips 
of the city ana for ill success in the 
materialistic world. The surprise is 
rather that Astell wrote so many and 
such elaborate poems, for until now 
she has been known only for her 
prose tracts. These poems are rare, 
perhaps unique, in seventeenth-cen- 
tury English poetry, for they show 
Astell’s intellectual interests and her 
articulate feminism. In one poem, 
for example, she notes that altliough 
her longing for self-sacrificc sug- 
gested missionary work to her. it was 
barred to her because of her sex: 


How shall I be Peter or Paul? 

Thai io ihe Turk and Infidel, 

I might the joyful tidings tell. 

And spare no labour to convert them 

all: 

Bui ah my Sex denies me this. 

And Marys Priviledge I cannot wish. 

Yet hark I hear my dearest Snvior say. 
They nrc more blessed who his Word 

obey. 

The echo of Milton’s sentiment 


Temptation, and the Fall. But the 
more openly acknowledged debt in 
Astell’s verse is to Abraham Cowley, 
whom like many of her contempor- 
aries, Astell ranked far above Mil- 
ton. Several of these poems are 
framed as answers to certain of Cow- 
ley’s poems (“The Motto”, “The 
wish’') and she also uses the so- 
called “pindaric” stanza of end- 
rhymed iambic lines of unequal 
length. They imitate his subject mat- 
ter as well, and like his poems these 
are personal lyrics about love, 
friendship, and dedication to a poetic 
ideal. Taken together, they consti- 
tute a Symbolic pledge to poet 17 of a 
religious turn, the consecration of 
her neoclassical taste and talent to 
what was for her the highest subject, 
the love of God: 

Hcnv'n thy Parnassus tv thence learn 
thy Song, 

Thy Saviour's side shall be thy Helicon. 

These poems have been preserved 
all these years among Dr Sancroft's 
papers simply as remarkable inst- 
ances of poems written “By a Lady”. 
To look at them now, knowing that 
Mary Astell wrote them, is to en- 
large our understanding nf her sensi- 
bility and simultaneously to enrich 
our knowledge of English poetry of 
the. late seventeenth century. 


Venerating the monument 


Brian Vickers 

Uwrence Danson (Editor) 

On King Lear 

Wfp. Guildford: Princeton 
University Press. £10.50. 

0 691 06477 6 

For 1 number of the critics assembled 
oy Lawrence Danson King Lear has 
4c siatm of a holy book, before which 
o« bows in homage or strains to the 
wghts of eloquence. This collection in 
>w consists of lectures given over a 
wrt period of time, 1978—79, by 
["embers of one institution, the 
tngush department at Princeton. For 
“7 department to produce eight good 
on a major work would dc a 
““Werable achievement, and some, 
jfl their palmy years, might have pulled 
5. °“\ But this collection is‘ 
appointing, the cohesion that comes 
contributors working together 


to be set against a deal of 
rtproiton, overlapping, and mutual 
Ff 156 (embarrassing tributes to each 
la d 181 0u B* rt to nave been edited 
™*)- Further, not many of the essays 
the sense of a critic having 
“iwthmg new, or pressing, to 
^““rcate. Alvin B. Keman relates 
S£«° „ the Shakespearean Pageant of 
« or economic ana social 
^ground, compiling a rather stale 
quotations (Cruttwell, 
Dyard, Hill, Stone) and in one place 
agiung Coriolanus to the Roman 
Sfy (“ihe contempt for the 
0, hers of a man on 
treback like Coriolanus”). 
|Jf~'“ cnt ! e y repeats what he has said 
1 (.-5®' and better, on Shakespeare as 
McFolrf T an of the theatre;' Thomas 
of ptL w 5tarts fr° m Laing’s Politics 

ihai ver ^ Qns ” of the suffering 
nU Parents” experience; 
ii'ihp ^ ,re . not to slay a jot for dinner 
C2 ritn « of untold numbers of 
large' 1 2', and L a 8 e| ng parents- writ 

“nttmerou5 l i e ^i ho8e who have hnd 
syinpathiSSi 0 ^’ 81 ^!^ g 1165 ? can 
with L.S? wth Goneni simp&tience 

Pfiaceto?.. ^ nd 'W* kni 8|tfs. Surely 

to he ialv«J^i er ® raduates uol need 
wikeddown to? . 

1e ^d l e&«'J r i rt thlsyojurne.or af 
over a . cntlcal fashion 

/ nei fct decade, is a Concern with . 


“drama as theatre”. That seemingly 
redundant formula murks a concern 
with the actor, trying to turn his 
experience in acting tne role into a 
privileged comment on the play. This is 
not the same as reading the memoirs of 
Mrs Siddons, or Sir John Gielgud . It is 
a New Theory, with its New Jargon. 
Michael Goldman’s essay on “Acting 
and Feeling" discusses “histrionic 
imagery", that is, the “motifs of 
enactment" made by the actor, a 
slightly grandiose phrase for the 
conversion of a script into a 
performance. The new critical 
technique is to work back from the 
performance to what is going on in the 
actor's mind: 

Trained actors usually learn a variety 
of techniques for sustaining exact 
and vivid emotion in scenes of 
demanding intensity. One technique 
is to focus on a particular object. If 
the actor feels In danger of losing on 
emotion or falsifying it, he may 
single out a button, say , or a chair, or 
• an eyebrow and make it the recipient 
or evoker of his feeling. He may 
direct his emotion toward the object, 
or find his emotion by reacting to it. 
In King Lear Shakespeare has 
written this technique into the title 
role. Repeatedly, at moments of 
emotional intensity, Lear will iocus 
closely on a specific ppint - on an 


closely on 
area of the. 


lecinc ppint - on an 
ly and its sensation or. 


on a small object that produces a 
bodily sensation. 

I11 other words, Leur's “I will iiol swear 
these are my hands; let’s see - / f feel 
this pin prick. Would I were assured / 
Of my condition”, and “Be your tears 
wet? Yes faith”, are not the agonizing 
stages of someone questioning the 
reality of his own existence, and the 
world around him, but technical 
devices to "help the actor with Ihis 
problem" of focusing on his role. Such 
a comment seems to me to trivialize 
King Lear. The actor is an 
indispensable medium for our 
experience of the play, but he is not an 
aesthetic end in nimself, nor do his 
solutions to the problems of acting 
provide an invaluable or fool-prool 
critical tool. 

The most depressing aspect of this 
collection is the sense these Princeton 
professors give that King Lear is an 
assured monument, not a painful and 
uncomfortable experience that shakes 
up our preconceived ideas about the 
rights of parents, or the value of 
families, or states. Hardly any of them 
become involved with tne experience 
of tragedy. Theodore Weiss, in an 
overwntten and badly rhetorical essay, 
refers dismfssively to Tolstoy’s 
criticism, yet one could wish that some 
of these critics cared as deeply, as 
Tplstoy did, right or wrong. The only 
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Allan Ingram 

Boswell's Creative Gloom: A Study 
of Imagery and Melancholy In (he 
Writings of James Boswell 

219pp. Macmillan. £20. 
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Allan Ingram has written the fullest 
account to dnte of Boswell s depressive 
temperament, as revealed: in his 
writing -chiefly, that is, in the prtvate 
.journals arid in the newspaper column 
called the Hypocfiondriack.^ct^j. 

workmanlike chapter on the pubjitiied. 
Ufeof Johnson, withapt commentary 
on “the atiposphdre ' 0^ corrirndeshtp 
Which' pervades; the.bopk. the- 


so far with the Tour to the Hebrides, 
whilst the Account of Corsica is pretty 
well left aside. 

In essence this is a psychological 
reading, with . heavy reliance on 
imagery as a clue to the workings of 
Boswell’s, mind. . It could also be in 
some . Sense a contribution. ,to 
biographic understanding, but Ingram 
does not date quotations and. seems to 
wish to deflect such an approach 1 He 
draws on Freud, dartre, FoucauH'und 
R. D. Laing: the relation of these 
secondary .authorities to the argument 
is sometimes oblique, as , on page 102, 
where Freud’s v6fy specific point is not 
quite identical with the on? on which 
Ingram; proceeds, to elaborate. ' ■ . 

’ The "Boswell 1 : \ it l ft? 5 * 1 


essay to confront the tragic issue in a 
sustained manner is bv Thomas F. 
Roche, which suits I nun that didicnlt 
phrase "Nothing almost sees 
miracles”, and delivers a timely attack 
on the idea of tragic knowledge, those 
compensatory insights into suffering 
that supposedly redeem the tragic 
hero, and reconcile him to his fate. 
Roche easilv shows how irrelevant this 
idea is to tne experience of the main 
tragic heroes, yet his awn idea that 
Lear “is meant to depict the plight of 
man before the Christian era, that is, 
before the salvation of man by Christ’s 
sacrifice was available", is an 
unconvincing alternative. The fact that 
the suffering in King Lear occurs in a 
pre-Christian context (in the setting of 
the play), does not mean that it longs 
for redemption. Roche rightly notes 
the lack of consolation at the end: "The 
ending of Lear is as bleak and 
unrewarding as man can reach outside 
the gates of hell”. But the meaning of 
works of literature does not reside 
solely in their conclusion. In the whole 
of the play there are many counter- 
balancing movements to the evil and 
destructiveness of Lear, Gloucester, 
Goneril, Regan, Edmund and 
Cornwall: the tragedy is that they 
arrive too late to prevent suffering and 
death. The conclusion also vindicates 
Edgar, Cordelia and Kent: whatever 
goes on in hell, at least, good is upheld. 


are references to “the partial insanity 
with which we are all, to a certain 
extent, afflicted” - a good instance of 
that iricksincss in style which allows 
high generalization and pawky 
reservation to coexist without properly 
interacting. Ingram has. some useful 
points to make, and- it was Certainly 
time to relate the familiar body of 
knowledge . concerning Augustan 
spleen to Boswell’s private case of 
melancholia. Nevertheless, it must bo 
said that there uren’t .very many 
surprises along the way, and that the 
price (miking every allowance for the 
current difficulties of the publishing 
industry) ii more jolting jhon' anything . 
in the text/. ' • ■' 
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The Structure of Shakespearean 
Scenes 
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The scene, defined like (he French 
classical theatre's acte as the interval 
between stage clearances, is, Hirsch 
argues, Shakespeare’s largest 
structural unit. Folio act divisions, 
sometimes so inept that characters are 
left on stage during Ihe break, are 
mainly editorial, conforming to the 
fashion which prevailed from about 
1616. The earlier, quarto editions lack 
act divisions as do most extant editions 
of plays written for the public theatres 
between 1583 and 1616. Promptbooks, 
on the other hand, rule lines in their 
plot summaries wherever the stage is 
cleared of characters. And Shake- 
speare very frequently signals scene 
endings with rhymed couplets or 
obvious exit lines, or heralds new 
scenes with, for instnnee, music. The 
structure of a play like Love’s Labour's 
Lost is vandalized by net divisions 
which cut across its careful scenic 
alternations between main and sub 
plat. 

On the solidly constructed 
argumentative platform adumbrated 
here Hirsch erects a systematic 
classification of scenes which yields 
illuminating discussion of uses to which 
particular scene types arc put. their 
mtcrn:il symmetries. and their 
reciprocity with homomorphic scenes 
in me same play. Some of his best 
points concern scenes whose 
"segments" ( corresponding 10 the 
French scenes, which in ark any change 
in the composition of charade ts on 
stage) are but tenuously related since 
these test the hypothesis that action 
between stage clearances lorms n 
structural unit In the bear scene of The 
Winter's lule, fur example, 
Shakespeare adds to his interrogation 
of theatrical conventions by leaving on 
stage, one presumes, a mere doll, 
representing the baby Perdita, to 
connect up his two segments. Hirsch 
points out the way the segments richly 
complement each other in substance 
and pattern: dialogue giving way to 
Antigonus’s soliloquy is for instance 
counterpointed by the Shepherd's 
soliloquy and further dialogue. In the 
scene of Falstaffs feigned death in 
Henry IV, Part One Shaaespeare again 
assumes familiarity with Hirsch's 
definition (corpses, as Hirsch has 
observed .can remain on stage between 
scenes): 

In order to create the stunning effect 
of Falstaffs resurrection, Shake- 
speare has led us to believe 
Falstaff is dead, and this effect is 
enhanced by our further erroneous 
assumption that the scene has 
ended. And (he return to life of the 
seemin&ly dead Falstaff extends the 
life of tne seemingly defunct scene. 
As well os removing acts Hirsch 
needs to reorganize some traditional 
scene divisions. The one that seals off. 
Romeo and Juliet's balcony dialogue 
from the just departed Benvolio and - 
Mcrcutlo violates his criterion 1 since " 
Romeo has remained on stage. Hirsch 
is surely right to erase this division. ■ 
There would be no point in Romeo’s 
hidden presence were not his allies’ 
voices, intended (o echo through the 
.love talk, contaminnlinfi.it wilh the 
reminder of loyalties aria perspectives . 
he neglects. 

Insights in this book are liberal arid .. 

: authentic; Exemplification of . its. 
weaknesses would seem to magnify 
; .them and they therefore need not be ' 
: mentioned-. > Hirsch - proves : (he- 
. Triii tfti Incss of E pip spn's observation, 

; in 1935, of the Elizabethan, drama's - 
: "system: of 'construction by scenes'-. 

■ He benefits, too, from his most no 1 able 
! forerunner, -Emrys i Jones's Scenic 
' ' Form . In Shakespeare, ■ which more . • 
probingly but' less comprehensively 
. ; qemO/ipUnted how "scenic pa^dlgms 
; ,ca(i act .as : a matrix for . , . tiew 

1 riarratlvp material'’. To focus dll the ' 
f structure of scenes is to reduce the gam ' 

.;! between criticism of the plays arid their •' 
.theatrical .impale' While' demystifying^ 
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